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Feeding Bone Meal and Wood Ashes. 


In experiments conducted by Professor 
Ilenry as to the advantage of feeding bone 
meal and wood ashes to fattening pigs in 
combination with corn meal, it was found 
that the effect of the bone meal and wood 
ashes was to save about twenty-eight per 
cent. of the total amount fed to produce 
one hundred pounds of gain live weight. 
Bone meal doubled the strength of the 
thigh bones, while ashes were only slightly 
inferior in value in this respect. The results 
show the great usefulness of bone meal and 
ashes, especially where much corn is fed to 
hogs. 

In these experiments the pigs have been 
well started in their development when the 
trial began. They were divided into three 
lots of two each. Lot one received corn 
meal with salt and water. Lot two re- 
ceived in addition hardwood ashes, while 
lot three was fed a spoonful of bone meal 
at each feedin place of ashes. In one of 
the trials, which lasted 112 days, two pigs 
cousumed 10.5 pounds of bone meal and 7.5 
pounds of salt, and during the same time 
two other pigs consumed thirty-three 
pounds of wood ashes and eight pounds of 
salt. The earth in the yard in which the 
pigs exervised was covered with boards, to 
prevent the animals rooting in it and eating 
it, as they would otherwise have done, es- 
pecially those which had no bone meal or 
ashes to resort to, and consequently would 
have impaired the results of this experi- 
ment. 

When bone meal was fed 487 pounds of 
corn produced one hundred pounds of gain; 
when ashes were given, 491 pounds of corn 
were required, while 629 pounds had to be 
fed to obtain the same gain when neithér 
bone meal nor ashes were given. 

sipleaesgsem oda 
Suggestions for Good Roads. 

The farmer should be particularly inter- 
ested in having good roads, first, because he 
is usually taxed to maintain them, as real 
estate cannot escape taxation. Secondly, 
for the reason that he has occasion to use 
them to a great extent in the prosecution of 
his business. And the last may often out- 
weigh the first in dollars and cents, when 
taken into consideration the moving of 
heayy loads for a considerable distance 
over poor roads. 

Here is a view of the case that should not 
be lost sight of. Itis not alone those who 
drive for pleasure or business over our 
highways that should ask for or demand 
their improved condition. This is for their 
interest and convenience, it is true, and 
rightly too, and the farmer who has to move 
his produce to market or place of shipment 
or in the daily prosecution of his work 
needs to use the roads, gains or loses in 
this direction in accordance with their good 
or bad condition. Good roads in such cases 
mean the saving of time, the greater dura- 
bility of vehiele and the wear of teams. 

Now, the farmer, to say nothing of the 
others, can afford to pay a fair or liberal 
roal tax, provided he is assured that it will 
he so expended as to result in a correspond- 
zt improved condition of the roads. 

Nothing will go so far toward reconciling 
farmers or others to paying what may be 
termed a large tax as to find that itis being 
'x.thfully expended, and, above all, that a 
tain amount is annually devoted to im- 
yements of a permanent character. 
lls is evidence that cannot be over- 

ed or refuted, but is an ever present 
,4 monument to the skill and faithful- 

of the intelligent road-maker. We 

just all of this kind of work that can 
ically be devoted to the purpose. 

re in Vermont one-fifth—since 1n- 

+d to more—of the tax for roads is to 

tinto improvements of a permanent 
cter. This is largely used in cutting 

\: and lengthening the grade of hills, or 

© building of stone or macadamized 

What little of this kind of work has 
lone since the new road law went into 
has proven so satisfactory that it 

; us wish that the good work could 

been commenced years ago. Then we 

i now have something worth while to 

or the expenditure of our money. 

'*, or wherever stone is plenty and 

0 far away, it costs from $4 to $5 a 

’,build a good road, something that 

| last for many years, only requiring 
«4 (le attention in keeping the ditches 

ind the covering in order. 

‘sing the worst pieces of road first, it 
“soon be found that commendable prog- 
'\~"\s being made, as these places were al- 
requiring attention, and, never long in 

Sfactory condition. 
r. od drainage for roads should be pro- 
Th. ', a8 this is of the first importance. 
(itches should be placed well back 





Hills should be carefully looked after at 
all seasons of the year and the grade made 
as early as possible. The surface of the 
road should be somewhat rounded, in order 
that the water may readily pass off at the 
sides, rather than run along in the wheel- 
tracks, washing away the dirt and making 
holes and gullies. They should also be 
kept clear of small stones that are always 
troublesome. Passing over the roads once 
a month for this purpose or any minor re- 
pairs should be more generally practiced. 
Small repairs should always be attended to 
in season, as in this way large expense can 
often be saved. 

It will pay to go two miles, if it cannot be 
obtained nearer, to get good gravel with 
which to fill bad places in roads. In parts 
of the country where stone is scarce and 
gravel can be had, good rvads can be made 
by using this material plentifully on the sur- 
face. Of course this means that the road- 
bed has been put in good condition for the 
gravel. This method is now being used toa 
considerable extent at the West, and even 
here in the East where stone abounds, 
gravel, where it can be conveniently ob- 
tained, is fast coming into favor. In the 
future portable stone-crushing machines 
may be largely used in road making in this 
country, by means of which this plentiful 
material can be put to a most useful pur- 
pose. 

Above all things, it should be the aim to 
get the best men possible for the work of 
road supervision, und having obtained 
these, keep them until others equally good 
or better can be found to take their places. 
In this way, going slowly, it may be, but 
surely forward in the right direction, the 
time will not be far distant when a great 
improvement in our highways will be 
apparent all over our land. 


Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 








New Life in Farming Towns. 

At the time of the war a new era set in. 
In 1860, in 123 towns of the State, begana 
steady decline, and down to 1895 lost from ten 
to fifty per cent. of their population, while 
the population of the State more than 
doubled. The general supposition is that 
the young bluod was drawn away, while the 
old, the weak and inefficient remained. 


Investigation shows this conclusion to 
be erroneous. The drift has been all along 
the line. The old farming towns lost herv 
ily in men of calibre and initiative, yet, 
with this loss, the country towns have 
gained by the departure of what might be 
called the rural proletariat, for with it the 
restless, low-down, rowdy element have 
also gone. With the passing of exalted 
riches on the one hand, and crushing pov- 
erty on the other, class distinctions have 
generally passed away. The population 
that remains is mostly of the old stock. 
The age period in the country towns is be- 
tween twenty and twenty-nine years—that 
is, about the same. Single blessedness 
seems to thrive in the town, while rural 
loneliness seems to favor marriage, as sug- 
gested by the striking disproportion be- 
tween the married and the single of mar- 
riageable age in the case of country town 
and city. Inthe country children have in- 
creased about five per cent. relatively to the 
population. The moral and physical health 
are vastly better in the country than they 
were forty years ago. 

The modern farmer has not, as some sup- 
pose, fallen behind in his intellectual 
equipment. If you break through the crust 
of reserve, you will find in the society and 
in the homes of the farmers a degree of in- 
telligence and a breadth of information 
that will sometimes surprise you. The 
economies of the farmer’s family are due, 
not to ignorance or incapacity, but to the 
difficulties in the farmer’s life and in the 
economic conditions under which he is 
forced to labor. At least eighty-four per 
cent. of farm capital in Massachusetts is 
fixed capital; the gross returns are only 
twenty-two per cent., and out of this all 
expenses must be paid; no class of special- 
ists are quicker to ‘‘ catch on’’ than are the 
farmers, nor are any class more generous in 
contributing to others their knowledge and 
experience. 

An element of the labor problem is that it 
is impossible to hire anything but unskilled 
labor at high wages with board in the house. 
Domestic help cannot be hired at any price. 
The result is that the farmer must become 
a specialist, working in one main line. He 
has to divide with mechanic and tradesman, 
and do business on a money basis—must 
give close attention to business details, 
while his wife remains the victim of house- 
hold duties. These conditions make him 
alert to utilize machinery and fertilizers 
wherever possible. 

The *“‘decadent town” is something of a 
myth. Since 1895 forty-two of these “ de- 
cadent towns” have increased in popula- 
tion. The change in agricultural methods 
has brought great relief to the housewife 
and her maid, whose labor has been dimin- 
ished by two-thirds since 1840. In general 
information, in knowledge of what is going 
on in the world of literature, art and social 
life, the country woman is the equal, if not 
he superior, of the man. 

‘ There is a new estimate of the rights of 
childhood, the children having greater at- 
tention paid to their physical health. The 
country children are better educated, and 
the education itself, including. the teachers, 
has been improved... Many of the country 
schoole have been revolutionized in the 
past dozen years. The institution known 
as “the Grange”’ is doing an important 
work for the elevation of the country com- 
munity. Inthe country religion is decid- 
edly rationalistic and mystical in charac- 
ter, and flows in the direction of ethical 
ideals. Sectarianism remains little more 
than a social inheritance. The roots of 
religion are as full of sap as ever. What is 
needed is a broader appeal and a clearer ex- 





from the roadbed, so as to prevent under- 
ming or gullying. 


cient churches cost more to run thn 
schools, and there is no State aid. The 
heart of the country is sound to the core.— 
Rev. J. N. Pardee, Worcester County, Mass. 





New Whest Consumers. 

The great market for the surplus of the 
Pacific coast is in the Orient, China and 
Japan being important customers, and to 
this market the millers of Oregon, Califor- 
nia and Washington are giving their chief 
attention, as the demand is for flour rather 
than wheat. Portions of China and Japan 
produce some wheat, and there are flour- 
mills there, but should the Asiatics become 
wheaten-bread eaters to any great extent! 
the native crops raised would be insufficient 
to supply their needs, and the Pacific coast 
millers would naturally expect to control 
this traftic. 

The tendency of China towards an in- 
creased consumption of flour is shown by 
the exports of the United States. In 1888 
362,000 barrels of flour were shipped to 
China; in 1890 the exports were nearly five 
hundred thousand barrels ; four years later 
the Chinese took over six hundred thousand 
barrels; in 1895 over eight hundred thou- 
sand ; from 1896 to 1898 between nine hun- 
dred thousand and one million barrels 
annually, and during the last four years the 
exports of flour to China have averaged 


.| Since been followed. Nearly a million of 


the product for the year being between two 
and three million pounds. Very soon after 
the organization .of this business, the test- 
ing of milk was commenced, and has ever 


dollars are annually distributed among the 
patrons of this association. 

Since the introduction of farm separators 
several years since quite a chang® has been 
made in the creaming of the milk. Patrons 
toa certain extent have commenced to use 
these small separators on the farm and have 
sold the cream to St. Alban’s creamery, 
This has done away with the necessity of 
the farmers delivering their. milk at the 
separator stations, and adds to its value as 
feed for ‘calves and pigs. The association 
takes the cream at the doors of the patrons. 
This has done away with about one- 
half of the original separator stations, and 
is well liked by the farmers. 

Where farmers desire, the ‘association 
purchases the skim-milk at u stated price, 
and from tbis the casein is extracted, dried 
and sold as a material for paint or finishing 
‘paper. The present seasun nearly a ton a 
day of this material has been prepared for 
the market. This can only be done where 
there are separator stations where the milk 
is delivered. 

Last year.a large three-story building 
was erected for the pasteurizing of cream for 














MILK ROUTE IN. PONCE, PORTO RICO. 

The product in 12 or 15 quart cans, having smal}, mouths covered with tim covers or 
banana leaves, is taken to the city in caits‘or om ‘horseback. -It-is usually of poor quality, 
but retails at 6 to 8 cents in Ponce and San Juan. R. P, Pearson, Bureau of Animal 
Inustry. 





nearly a million and a half barrels per 
annum. The growth of the American flour 
trade in Japan has enormously increased. 
Fourteen years ago it amounted to some 
twenty-seven thousand barrels, in 1891 it 
was over seventy-five thousand barrels; 
four years later it reached ninety-three 
thousand barrels; in 1897 it exceeded 230,000 
barrels, and during the last four years it has 
averaged annually 320,000 barrels—-Story of 
a Grain of Wheat. 


in 





Vermont’s Great Creamery. 


Previous to 1890, after the introduction of 
the large sizes of cream separators for 
creameries, the only kinds then in use,a 
considerable number of creameries were 
established in Franklin County, Vt., by in- 
dividuals or companies. 

At first these were intended for the bene- 
fit of such farmers as could conveniently 
bring their milk to these separator-cream- 
eries, where the work of separating the 
cream from the milk and making it into 
butter was all done. 

In many cases the milk was brought quite 
a long distance by the farmers, and in favor- 
able localities there would be a large 
patronage. This was the commencement of 
the creamery business in Franklin County. 
It was not long, however, before some of 
these creamery men conceived the idea of 
establishing separator stations wherever 
there was a prospect of obtaining a good 
supply of milk. The farmers would bring 
their milk to these stations, where the 
cream would be separated from the milk, 
and then conveyed to the creamery where 
it was made into butter. 

These several creameries had from one to 
perhaps half a dozen each of these branch 
stations. This made it more convenient for 
the farmers to deliver their milk, while the 
butter could better all be made at one cen- 
tral point than at several places. This 
system prevailed fora time until some one 
suggested the idea of uniting these cream- 
eries or all that could be induced to do so, 
and that was nearly all under one man- 
agement, thus securing better results than 
could be obtained from so many separate 
establishments. 

‘This was so well thought of that in the 
fall of 1890 a charter of incorporation was 
obtained from the State legislature for the 
Franklin County Creamery Assoviation. 
This was the stock of these several smaller 
creameries merged in that of this new 
organization, which went into business 
with a capital of $100,000. 

The next season a building 180 feet long, 
fifty feet wide and three stories high above 
the basement was erected in the village of 
St. Albans for the accommodation of this 
business. It was supplied with all of the 
conveniences and appliances necessary for 
the manufacture of butter in the best man- 
ner and on an immense scale, the capac- 
ity being twenty-five thousand poundsa day. 
Throughout Franklin County and portions 
of Lamoille and Chittenden counties the 
cream from a large number of separator 
stations, at one time reaching sixty, was 
transported to the creamery principally by 
rail. This was the commencement of the 
Franklin County creamery business, the 
largest enterprise of the kind then in exist- 
ence in this country or perhaps the world. 
Here the cream from some ten or eleven 





pression; we do not get ,these because effi - 


| butter is put into prints, five-pound boxes, 


the trade and other purposes equipped with 
all necessary conveniences. There are in 
this mammoth establishment twelve vats 
for cream of six hundred gallons capacity 
each; eight churns of about five hundred 
pounds capacity that have to be kept going 
pretty lively during the day, and two large 
automatic butter-working machines. About 
three barrels of salt are used daily. The 


the tubs of varioussizes. It is all disposed 
of in New England, although presenting 
excellent cold-storage localities, the butter 
is all disposed of as made. There is always 
a ready market for the product at good 
prices. 

In the summer season about twenty men 
are required to operate this creamery, that 
is aside fromall of the outside work. There 
is a grist mill and feed store connected with 
the creamery ; also a valuable farm just out- 
side the city limits, where an excellent 
herd of cows is kept and a large number of 
swine, several hundred some of the time, 
to conserve the buttermilk and slops from 
the creamery. Everything about this busi- 
ness is conducced in the most systematic 
manner, with the best of fixtures and ap- 
pliances, and, as may be supposed, the 
produce is of the highest character. 

This institution has been of the greatest 
benefit to the farmers of Franklin County, 
and many hundreds of families have asa 
result been relieved of a kind of work in 
the making of butter on the farm that was 
becoming from the great scarcity of compe- 
tent help more and more difficult. 

The first president of the association was 
the late ex-Gov. J. Gregory Smith of St. Al- 
bans, and the present one is A. S. Richardson. 
T. M. Deal, who was manager for many years, 
recently resigned, and his duties are dis- 
changed by G. H. Claflin as superintendent. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TowLe. 
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Raising Plants Without Soil. 

In his article on ‘“‘ The Scientist and the 
Food Problem ” in Harper’s Magazine for 
November, R. S. Baker tells of the remark- 
able experiments of Professor Nobbe of 
Germany, by wkich barren soil is made 
productive by inoculating it with bacteria. 

“The greatest of all Professor Nobbe’s 
work in his remarkable discovery of a 
method for inoculating the soil with bac- 
teria to make it yield richly where it lay 
barren before. In times past investigators 
of soil and plant culture devoted their at- 
tention largely to studying the composition 
of various kinda of soil, to the improvement 
of fertilizers, and in suggesting new systems 
of drainsge and water supply. Professor 
Nobbe has gone a step farther in advance, 
declaring that plants will grow, under cer- 
tain conditions, just as well without soil 
as with soil. At first glance this may 
seem strange enough, yet here are trees 
from eight to ten inches in circumference 
at the base of the trunk, growing in clean 
water, without a sign of soil of any de- 
seription. They stand in rows just back 
of the Forest Academy and near Professor 
Nobbe’s greenhouse. Each tree is sus- 
pended in a large glass jar surrounded bya 
green-painted case. When this case is 
opened one may look through the glass and 
see the roots of the itree hanging there in 
clean water. The oldest of the tree was 
planted, or rather the seed was immersed in 





without even touching soil. Leaves and 
blossoms have come in the spring, and in 
the winter the water and the roots have 
frozen solid all these years, and the tree 
still thrives. Indeed, some of its seeds 
were immersed in water, and trees of the 
second generation have been grown to con- 
siderable size. Then their seeds were 
immersed, and there are now grow- 
ing small trees three generations re- 
moved from the soil—certainly a clear 
proof of Professor Nohbe’s assertion that 
actual contact with soil is not essential 
for plant growth. In order to produce 
such results, however, it was necessary to 
keep the trees supplied with artificial food. 
This Professor Nobbe prepared in his 
laboratory—a certain definite amount of 
chlorate of potash, sulphate of magnesium, 
phosphate of iron, phosphate of potassium 
aud a nitrate. A small quantity of this 
mixture was dissolved in the water of the 
jarsevery four weeks, and thus the trees 
have been kept flourishing ali these years, 
showing that there was no element in the 
svil necessary to plant growth that man 
could not manufacture at wiill.’’ 
————_ rr |S oe ——_—_ 
Hints on Breeding Sheep. 


As the result of several years of experi- 
ence, the Wisconsin {station publishes the 
following conclusion : 

From the breeding records of 514 ewes at 
this station we conclude that, for such ani- 
mals and conditions as ours, the normal 
period of gestation ranges from 144 to 150 
days after the date of service, and that more 
ewes will lamb 146 days after service than 
at any other time. 

Thereis no appreciable difference inthe 
period of gestation for male and female off- 
spring in sheep. 

There is an apparent relation between 
the duration of the period of gestation and 
the period required for maturity. Quick- 
maturing breeds appear to carry their 
young for a shorter period than those breeds 
requiring more time to mature. 

Large lambs are on the average carried 
in the utero for an appreciably longer period 
than small or medium lambs. 

Lambs dropped before the 144th and 
after the 149th day of pregnancy are lack- 
ing in strength and vitality at birth. 

Shropshire ewes were more prolific than 
any of the other breeds and crosses, except 
the fourth cross of Shropshire rams on a 
merino ewe foundation. 

From the data presented it is apparent 
that twins are the normal increase for ewes 
of the mutton type. 

One-year-old rams are not so prolific as 
those two or three years old. Ewes aver- 
age a larger percentage of increase in lambs 
after they reach full maturity, at three 
years of age, until after they are six years 
old, when the rate of increase diminishes. 

The amount of service required of the 
ram in breeding has an influence on the per- 
centage increase in offspring of the ewes 
that produce lambs. Ewes bred early in the 
season of mating to a single ram dropped a 
larger percentage of lambs than those near 
the latter end of the season. 





Additional Crop Reports. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield an acre of buckwheat is 17.7 bushels, 
against an average yield an acre of 18.1 
bushels in 1902, 18.6 bushels in 1901, anda 
ten-year average of 17.6 bushels. The aver- 
age for quality is 91.4 per cent., against 88.1 
last year, 93.3 in 1901 and 90.2 in 1900. 

The preliminary returos indicate a flax- 
seed crop of about 27,300,000 bushels, or an 
average of 8.4 bushels an acre, as compared 
with a final estimate of 7.8 bushels an acre 
in 1902. Theaverage as to quality is 84.9 
per cent. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield an acre of tobacco is 786.3 pounds, as 
compared with the final estimate of 797.3 
pounds in 1902. The average as to quality 
is 85.9 per cent. 


The Grain Markets. 


A feature in the world’s wheat market is 

the heavy shipments from Russia and the 
prospect of large exports from Argentina. 
If the Argentine acreage reports are true 
there is certainly the promise of a big crop. 
Omitting the very short year of 1901-02 the 
average has been about 12.3 bushels per 
acre, which on the reported area would in- 
dicate 143,000,000 bushels for the crop. 
This would be about twenty-six million 
bushels larger than the crop for the season 
just ending. Exports for the current 
year promise to be about sixty million 
bushels. If the total increase in the 
crop was available for export it would 
make, on the basis of the current year, 
an export surplus of about eighty-six 
million bushels or only eleven million bush- 
els in excess of the previous big export 
surplus year of 1900, when seventy-five 
million bushels were shipped. The pres- 
ent demand for wheat in Great Britain is 
active and tends to keep the market quite 
firm. 
Commenting upon the recent weather 
conditions. which have been so adverse to 
agriculture in England, Beerbolm’s Even- 
ing Corn Trade List of Oct. 30 says that the 
total rainfall in London since Jan.1 has 
been 34.20 inches, ‘‘ which it may be inter- 
esting to note, exceeds the 44.02 inches 
which was recorded in 1852, the wettest 
year known to living men. Nothing could 
probably be worse for farmers than the 
weather of the last two months. The re- 
mains of the last harvest are still to be found 
in many fields in the East and North, 
and probably not twenty-five per cent. of 
the seed usually in the ground by the end 
of October has yet been gotin. Much, of 
course, depends upon the weather in No- 
vember and December, but it seems highly 
probable that there will bea serious further 
reduction in the area under wheat this sea- 
son. 











hundred dairies has been made into butter, 


water, in 1878, and it has grown to,full size 


** As the season progresses,” continues the 
above journal, “it becomes more and more 
evident that the supply of native wheat is 
falling very short in quantity and is worse 
than expected in quality, whilst the condi- 
tion is simply wretched. We know of many 
country millers, in fact, who are using five 
or six times more foreign wheat than is 
usual with them, and it is to be expected 
that this will continue to be the case for 
some time to come.”’ 

Corn shows a tendency to decline slightly 
on the favorable Government report issued 
last week. 





=>—--—_—_——"_ 
Habits of Wild Geese. 


As a rule, it is exceedingly uncommon to 
find these most wary of game birds on the 
land at allin these latitudes. The broods 
which have been growing all summer since 
their hatching, in shallow lakes or inac- 
cessible swamps to the far North, gather 
together in flocks of thirty or forty on some 
of the larger lakes at this time of year, in 
preparation for their annual flight to the 
South. e 

Their plans are made, and after a day or 
two spent in making short jaunts to get 
into proper formation the long journey be- 
gins, which, with only an occasional stop 
in some lake well stocked with food, lasts 
until the broad fields and bayoos on the 
land of perpetual summer are reached. A 
Canadian correspondent of the New York 
Sun, a person who has evidently made 
quite a study of the subject, relates a por- 
tion of his amusing experience. Once this 
writer was privileged to witness a bit of 
scrimmage among a lot of geese that had 
chosen a long bank of sand whereupon to 
settle their differences. So far as could be 
made out, it was a fight for supremacy 
among the males of the flock, and it lasted 
all one afternoon. 

At last there was a tremendous honk- 
honking of the geese, and after a good 
deal of conversation they arose, a confused 
flock, circled around and around the lake, 
and gradually rose toa height of probably 
one hundred feet, and, behold,as they cleared 
the tree tops it was manifest that the leader 
had reduced them to due order, for they 
soared away in two long lines converging 
to the point of an angle, where the old gan- 
der formed the point of the wedge which 
was to cleave the air through five thousand 
miles of space. 

Occasionally it appears that a mistake is 
made, and the leader, although victorious 
in the fight for supremacy over the other 
males, is not satisfactory as director of the 
expedition. He may not havea good eye 
for the feeding places, or may rashly run 
into storms; or some presumptuous gander 
may foment rebellion against his authority 
among the others. 

When such emergencies arise, the flock 
seeks some open place and there arranges 
the matter. Sometimes this is done peace- 
ably by consultation, and the wedge is soon 
on the wing again with ranks intact. In 
the case of the birds seen in Cawood, about 
half the flock flew away tirst under their 
own leader, the others striking out for 
themselves a divergent course, both flocks 
shouting vigorously at each other as long as 
they were within hearing. 

in another instance, one large gander, 
probably a deposed leader, remained be- 
hind whent he others suiled off. He was seen 
dejectedly moping about a little pond at 
the edge of a clearing for some days and 
one night was found along with the do- 
mestic geese of the farm, in the position of 
a docile follower of the father of the herd. 

A huntsman who by a lucky shot brought 
down a leading gander found the bereaved 
flock resting in a marsh two miles away, 
and managed to bag two more of them dur- 
ing the four days they made the place their 
headquarters. During this time they were 
evidently endeavoring to find a leader 
among themselves and experiencing much 
difficulty in securing the right one. 

One morning another flock passed over- 
head; and one of the geese in the swamp 
set up a peculiar, penetrating cry. The 
others answered, wheeled about and joined 
the widowed band. Apparently they were 
petitioned to allow: the disconsolate crowd 
to join their ranks, for after a day’s rest 
they all took flight together during the 
night. 





=> 
Foreign Apple Markets. 


Cable advices of Nov. 18 to G. A. Coch- 
rane, exporter, continue most favorable. 
Prices keep up well, and he is receiving nets 
herein!Boston for Baldwins, Northern Spies 
and other red varieties and Greenings from 
$2.50 to $3, with fancy Kings netting from 
$3.50 to $4. Some very fancy large high- 
colored Maine Baldwins net $3.25. The 
fruit is arriving in good condition generally 
and everything sells as landed. Fancy fruit 
in the half-barrel cases nets about one-third 
more than barrels, proportionately. 

G. R. Meeker & Co. report somewhat 
weaker markets since last report, but do not 
expect any great decline in the near future 
a3 the European markets are in a position 
to take very large quantities. They quote 
Baldwins and Spies at Liverpool $2.65 to 
$3.50 and Greenings $2.40 to $3.40. Bald- 
wins at Hamburg, Germany, range from 
$2.65 to $4.86 and Golden’ Russets $2.95 to 
$5.10. 


This is the time of year to examine the 
base of eavh apple, pear, quince, peach and 
plum tree, and see if they are affected by 
insects boring beneath the bark. If so, cut 
them out. There is no insect that works 
greater havov to small fruit trees than the 
borer. There are two species of such pests 
found in apple and pear, while that injuring 
peach trees is a different kind entirely. 
There is no troubke in determining the pres- 
ence of these ‘pests after a few are found 
and one sees the kind of injury they inflict. 
No man should permit his fruit trees to go 
unexamined and untreated this month. 
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Dave's musket was up 


Illustration from “‘ At the Fall of Montreal.’’ 





in an instant. — Page 268, 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 





Dairy. 





I retail my milk in the village. By cows 
last year gross receipts netted mea trifle 
over $100 per cow, and I sold milk at 3} 
cents per quart.» We made butter of what 
was left, that is, taking out what we used 
ourselves. Last year I was reckless. 
Those twenty cows, this year, will net me 
$1000 and I hire al} my work, and will 
not be at home more than two-thirds of the 
time.—D. B. Foster. 

I think the best way to improve our dairy 
cows would be to cross the Jersey with 


- some hardy breed. I do not think the Jer- 


Seys are tough enough for our cold winters. 
--A. H. Dority, Hancock County, Me. 

Dairy farmers have done well, but the 
outlook for winter is discouraging, as 
those having silos report from one-half to 
two-thirds the usual yield, which will not 
be offset by the possible slight increase in 
the prices received for milk.—E. V. Kins- 
ley. 

Of all the green fodder crops that I have 
tried, a mixture of oats and Canada peas 
has given the best Satisfaction. It is a 
good crop to smother weeds, but not fit to 
seed down with.—Erastus Lermond. 

Oats cut in milk and dried area good win- 
ter feed, much better than millet or hun- 
garian.—H. J. A. Simmons. 

Raising milk for the Boston market has 
become quite an industry with many farm- 
ers of this town and of the adjoining town 
of Gorham, and bids fair to be indefinitely 
increased.—John H. Harmon. 

Plow and fertilize a piece of land this fall 
for oats and peas ( Canada) for early spring 
sowing. In the spring put in a piece of 
mapgolds on rich ground and keep them 
well tilled. These and rutabagas sowed 
July 1 will save the largest part of the grain 
bill, and will do for this section as well as 
silage.— Millard H. Wiswell. 

eee ee dy 


Butter and Cheese Nearly Steady. 


The market has a Steady tone, with no 
change in prices worth special note. Re- 
ceipts are moderate and demand steady. 
Lower grades as usual, except in times of 
scarcity, are selling slowly. Cold-storage 
stock is in fair demand. Box and print but- 
ter is selling readily if of choice quality, 
but top quotations are barely maintained. 

At New York the market generally pre- 
sents a quiet appearance without new feat- 
ures of interest. Invoices indicate contin- 
ued fairly liberal supplies, mostly late 
made cheese. Fancy September made are 
held fairly firm on the basis of 112 cents for 
both large and small siz2s, with some 
holders indifferent about urging specially 
desirable factories at that figure, though 
the movement is limited. Late made 
cheese, however, shows irregular quality, 
and with avery slow demand and stocks 
tending to avcumulate the feeling is weak 
and irregular. Skims continue quiet; sup- 
plies are not large and fine grades held 
about steady, but underpriced lots are weak 
and irregular. 

Deputy Consul-Genera] Hanauer writes 
from Frankfort that within the last ten 
years Russia has more than doubled its but- 
ter production. The Siberian provinces, 
especially, have within a few years largely 
developed their butter industry, and it is 
Stated that Siberia at present contains 608 
dairies. The development of this industry 
has been greatly aided by the facilities fur- 
nished by the government for the carriage 
of butter on the railroads and through 
Special steamship service to England. The 
government also runs special cars for the 
transportation of eggs to’ the Seaports for 
shipment abroad. Denmark, a large pro- 
ducer and exporter of butter and cheese, 
imports considerable quantities of cheap 
butter from Russia. A Danish company 
has lately been organized, with a cash capi- 
tal of 2,000,000 crowns ($536,000), for the pur- 
pose of exploiting Siberian diary indus- 
tries. It has already established branches 
in thirty districts of that country. 

Very heavy fines have been inflicted on 
Providence oleo manufacturers for selling 
colored oleo. Government Officials the first 
of the month held that all the oleo made in 
Providence was artiticially colored and as- 
sessed a fine of 9¥ cents a pound on all the 
goods which had already paid the one-fourth- 
cent tax. This made the following fines: 
The Oakdale $65,000, the Vermont $121,000, 
the Globe $54,000 and the Niblo Company 
$40,000, or a total of $280,000. These fines 
must be paidor the factories must be shut 
up. Rhode Island has long been a centre 
of this business, flooding the markets of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York 
with the product sold under various dairy 
labels, and attempting to evade the tax by 
a peculiar process of manufacture. It is 
stated that the same course will be pursued 
toward factories in other parts of the coun- 
try, and, if so, the total might amount to 
millions of dollars. J udging from the past, 
the oleo people will fight the cases through 
the higher courts. 

Cheese shows a slightly weaker tone with 


Opinions of Dairy Farmers. 





large receipts and much stock not of the 
finest quality. The decline in price is about 


grades unchanged. Some choice September 
{made lots sell slightly higher than top quo- 


tations. 


Prerann cent on best grades; cheaper 





Hovicultural. 


Milk Dispute Settled. 


The final arrangement was made last 
Saturday. It is practically a victory for the 
producers, since it maintains for the winter 
the price tixed for the period “ pending 
arbitration,” and also secures a@ rendering 


of the contract which, in most cases, will 


allow shipment of more milk than under 


last winter’s agreement. 

The following explanation, and ensuing 
interpretation of the contract, was finally 
agreed upon by both parties to the contro- 
versy and is published for the information 
of producers: 

** Boston, MaAss., Nov. 14, 1903. 























“* To the Members of the N. E. M. P. U.— 
Gentlemen: The contract agreed upon be- 
tween the contractors’ association and direc- 
tors was misinterpreted in the circular the 
contractors sent out Oct. 1. The contract 
clearly states that a producer can ship as 
much milk at card price as was shipped in 
the corresponding six months taken col- 
lectively, and that he is not limited to the 
corresponding month of last winter. The 
advance in price secured by the union dur- 
ing the past four years isan amount equal 
to eight cents per can, which has, no doubt, 
stimulated production. Many producers 
who went out of the business in 1897-98 are 
stocking up, and nave got in line to make 
more milk. 

** The high rating given many producers 
last April, also the abnormal summer, is 
responsible in a large degree for the general 
situation. The producers could have with- 
held thelr milk and possibly forced the 
price; but with the Somewhat depressed 
condition of business, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it would not have reacted to their dis- 
advantage in the end. The contractors are 
responsible in that they urged the producers 
to make more milk last spring, feeling, no 
doubt, on account of the extreme drought in 
the early part of the season, that they would 
need it. ° 

‘We feel that more than three-quarters 
of the producers will not make an amount 
whose average will exceed the average of 
last winter. Some, no doubt, feel that the 
price should have been cut to 364 cents, and 
all the milk allowed to come on the market. 
No man, who will honestly and intelligently 
follow out the consequences of sucb a con- 
cession made on the part of the directors, 
can but be convinced of its folly and the 
disastrous effects it would have produced, 
not only now, but later on. 

“* There are perhaps a small minority of 
produvers who would have been better sat- 
isfied had they been allowed for a cent less 
to chip all their milk up to maximum, but 
to have done so would have Sacrificed the 
interest of a large majority who do not in- 
tend to furnish more than they did last win- 
ter, and many others who can, without loss 
to themselves, reduce their supply to bring 
it within the limit. 

“We trust that all milk producers will, 
by this time, realize what the union has ac. 
complished during the last four years, in- 
creasing and maintaining the price, at the 
present time under extremely abnormal 
conditions. ‘lhe present priee allows the 
producer to ship more milk at card price 
than he had a right to do in the winter of 
1902-3. The limitation is the same, 

‘*The directors, after a protracted and 
trying conference with the contractors dur- 
ing the past week, submit the following to 
be the meaning of the contract entered into 
Oct. 1: “H. E. BuLLARD, President. 

“W. A. HUNTER, Secretary. 

** The contract agreed upon between the 
directors of the N. E. M. P. U. and the Con- 
tractors Association means that the sum- 
mer basis and conditions are in force, and 
that any producer can sell his milk up to his 
maximum. Should this amount be more 
than the contractor can carry for two cents, 
they may limit producers sufficiently to take 
care of what excess milk they cannot carry 
above this carrying charge. 

“Should it become necessary to imit a 
producer below his summer’s maximum, 
then, in order to pay monthly, the con- 
tractors would be obliged to pay each pro- 
ducer full price for as much milk as he 
shipped in the corresponding month of last 
year and for as much more as he sold as 
whole milk. The excess over the corre- 
sponding month of last year shall be paid 
for at butter value. 

** At theend of the six months, should it 
be found that any producer had not shipped 
more milk than the total of his shipments in 
the corresponding six months of last year, 
then he shall receive the amount of the dif- 
ference between butter value and eard price 
on such milk as was paid for at butter price 
and sent within his summer’s maximum. 

“* In no case can a producer be obliged to 
take less than card price for as many cans 
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of milk as the total of all his shipments in 
the corresponding six months of last year, 
if sent within this summer's maximum, pro- 
viding he sends a reasonably regular daily 
supply for the six months.” 

he contractors have also issued a state- 
ment which assures their customers that the 
retail price of milk will remain at eight 
cents for the winter. : 
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Another pastoral romance with Indiana 
in the foreground is George Barr McCutch- 
eon’s ‘* The Sherrods,” a story in which 


the young hero in the earlier chapters be- j Still living in stolen houses, and paying 
| their expenses from the sale of their thefts. 


villain becomes a hero. Dudley Sherrod | ‘‘ Some of them are still selling stuff that 


comes a bigamist and a Suicide and the 


was a Pike Township lad when he fell in 





ASTLE AND OTHER TALES. 
Spl E. P. 


-| Sionaries. In fact, his comments on the 


he wrote home, principally to his wite. 
They, therefore, give us some interesting 
first-hand information on events which oc- 
occupied the attention of the newspaper 
reading public but afew yearsago. A book 
on China ‘eannot be said to be of marked 
interest today. Pierre Loti’s ‘ Last Days 
of Pekin,” as the translated story was 
called, published a year ago, failed to renew 
general interest in the seige and relief of the 
foreigners in the Chinese capital, notwith- 
standing the grace and skill with which this 
French writer’. describes’ the conditions 
which existed’ in those stirring days. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s letters, written as they were 
for the eyes of ‘his family, and collected and 
published after his untimely death, reveal 
to us the eventful life of a journalist, 
who may be sent to any part ofthe world at 
short notice, and as such they possess -a 
| peculiar charm. Mr. Chamberlin was for- 
tunate in obtaining the friendships of Gen- 
erals Chaffee and Wilson and Minister 
Conger and his family. He visited the for- 
bidden temples of the Chinese emperor and 
watched the developments which followed 
the occupation of the imperial city by the 
allied armies. If, incidentally, he obtained 
a few pieces of valuable loot, he only fol- 
lowed the example set by some of the mis- 


conduct of some of these Christign workers, 
intended only for the eyes of his wife, are 








among the most interesting purtions of his 
extensive correspondence. He tells us that 
often a Chinaman involved in a lawsuit 
joins the church, whereupon if he is beaten 
in the lawsuit he is beaten because he 
is a Christian, and the missionaries 
take the matter up and force their 
consul to act, and perhaps the judgment 
Is reversed—and there you are! Our own 
missionaries, he says, are better liked by 
the Chinese, because they have established 
hospitals and schools. The Chinese realize 
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love with the prettiest and sweetest girl of | by theig: so-called Christians, under their 
the village, Justine Van, and when he mar- | personal direction.” One 
ried her a few years later he had developed | 








Curious Facts. 


 onttt up curtains and carpets and extra " 
clothing to make sand-bags to —— HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
the fortifications. She hasn’t been sick a OF AMERICA. 

day since the siege, and, in fact, was never 
‘in better health in her life! Mr. Chambet- ton, Putney: Vt. Superint 
lif was finally relieved from duty, but he | TY. 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. 
was in poor health, and stopped at Carls- 
bad, where he died Aug. 13, 1901. He was fees for animals over one year of ase: Trans} 
the highest type of newspaper man, and — corded within 6 months of date of sale. e 
workers along alailar linea. Poe Poses | Sus tetarible tars iam 
Predaria -. ba y Heard ; (~All blanks furnished free 
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James Angles, and is a cooper by trade. 


this month, which sold at an average of ninetee 
cents a box. 








their bodies covered over with sand three or fou 
they cover with a handkerchief. 


being readily penetrated by the proboscis. 








that both of these branches are for their 
good, and they like it. Later on in his 
letters Mr. Chamberlin appears indignant 
at our own missionaries because they ure 


1891 there were 203,631; in 1896, 307,482; in 1901 





they individually stole, or that was stolen 


of the good 
stories which this correspondence contains 














“Joy Bells.” — Page 164. 
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United States. 


countries for $4,450,0 0. 


today they circulate everywhere. 

—The birth rate among the foreign-born in 
Massachusetts is fifty-two per one thousand; 
among the native-born it is seventeen. 

—tThe life of a dime is only four or five years, 
because it changes hands ten times while half a 
dollar is moved once trom one person’s pocket 
into the till of another. 

——The Houston Post has come forward with 
the proverbial meanest man, a gentleman from 
Georgia, who pawned his wife's false teeth in 
order to take another “lady” to a picnic. 
—Mrs. R. P. Benjamin of Montpelier, Vt., is 
the possessor of a freak in the form of a kitten 
six weeks old. The kitten is bobtailed, of tiger 
color, but of most peculiar shape, half of its body 
—the forelegs and head—likea cat, and the hind 


legs and hips like those of arabbit, so its galt is 
most peculiar; while the forefeet are planted 
Softly, one after another, after the manner of 
cats, the hind legs follow in an awkward sort of 
hop. The kitten’s appearance is ludicrous, but 
it appears likely to live and grow. 


If the farmers of Germany can average 


two hundred bushels of potatoes to the 
acre, against about one hundred bushels 
Ofticially reported acreage in the United 
States, itis time for American growers to, 
think over the difference pretty thoroughly. 
One explanation is that the best methods 
which here are followed by only afew have 


n Germany been carefully taught the rank 








a talent for art, which made him dissatis- concerns Miss Conger, the daughter of the 
fied with farming. One day a Miss Wood, | United States minister, who was a nervous new rule is suggested which seems a dis- 
a temporarily delayed passenger on a/| invalid, unable to walk when the Boxer up- | tinct advance over its predecessors and 
through train, in wandering about came rising ogcurred. She was confined to her | worthy of trial. Vermonters and others who 
acress *‘ Jud,” as the young benedict was | bed in the Legation and told to avoid ex- a 
called, painting a landscape, with his pretty | citement. Along came the fight for life, with | bulletin without charge. 
wife by his side. When the train started horsemeat diet and bullets whistling about, | to receive future issues without further 
Miss Wood had the painting and Jud had and shells exploding in the house. This nerv- | notice should ask that their name be put on 
$50 and an ambition fired by the hand- | ous woman was one of the nerviest people | the mailing list. A postal card addressed 
some stranger’s words uf praise. The re-| in the whole siege. She spent her time go- | to the Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt., 
sult was that Sherrod soon packed his grip ing about nursing the sick and wounded, or | stating desires ig sufficient. 


and started for Chicago, but before he went 











and file. Apparently there 
strictly new in German potato growing, 
and nothing that has not been urged time 
and time again by the best American potato 
specialists. The only way to raise the 
American average is for the average grow- 
ers to drop prejudice and copy the methods 
of the most successful experts. 


just issued Bulletin 102 
means of determining in advance of Sawing 


been used ; but none of those hitherto pro- 
posed have proved adequate or accurate. A 


is nothing 





Experiment Station Bulletin on the 


Measurement of Saw Loge. 
The Vermont Experiment Station has 
discussing the 


he actual number of board feet in an 


re interested in such matters may get the 
Such as desire 


——From a patch of land only thirty feet wide 
and two hundred feet long, Mr. Jenness of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., raised 1700 boxes of strawberries 


—The mosquito wanders pretty much all over 
the world, and is found from the tropics to Lap- | Blanks for Registerin 
land, where it is also a great pest. So numerous 
are mosquitoes in some localities in South Amer- 
lca, that the wretched inhabitants sleep with 


inches deep, the head only being left out, which 
Even thick | Transfers are recorded free, if Presented wit! 
clothes afford at best a very partial protection, 


——A volume of official Statistics respecting 
Italian emigration bas just been issued in Rome. 
It shows that between 1869 and 1880 the emi- 
grants from Italy numbered 120,000. In 1881 alone | volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to ,1,)) 
aS Many as 135,832 left the Mother Country, and 
the number has since been increasing. Thus, in 


533,245, while last year the total touched upon | — 
six hundred thousand souls. Out of the last- 
named batch 252,000 were transatlantic emi- 
grants, nearly all of whom were bound for the 

— Of the one hundred thousand men in New- HOLSTEIN-FRIESIA NS. 
foundland more than half are fishermen, who 


catch 150,000,000 pounds of cod a year, consume | limited number of A No. 1 
One-fourth of it and sell the rest to Catholic 
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——A tradesman has been elected to the Span- | tc Non-Members. 


Herd Books, Volume ltol4, 
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lowed in securin registration and transfers 
3 mailed free on application. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 





To reduce Herd to Capacity of pasture, will sel; 4 


YOUNG Cows 


Ten years ago cents were little used in Cali- “ high Ar geaing and individually right, large pro 
fornia and the South, and were ‘practically un- 
known in Nevada, Wyoming and Arizona, but 


ucers, at £150 e: \. 
Also 1s BULL CALVES at bargain prices. 
STEVENS BROTHERs, Laconia, N. y. 


| The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited 
T 


THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN SHROP 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The Largest LIVE sTock Association in 
j the World. 
| Sixteen Vols. of Record Pebshed. The only 
Shropshire Record recognized by the United States 
| Government and Dominion of Canada to pass Cus 
| toms. Registered Shropshires are the most salable 

Sheep in the Universe. Blanks free. 

Address MORTIMER LEVERING, Sec’y, 

} Lafayette, Indiaua. 


| ELMWOOD. 
| Home of leila Pietertje, 
| 
| 27 tps. 5 oz. butter in i days, A.R.O. Two Sons, two 
} Daughters aud many others, closely related to this 
| Sreatcow. ay animal in Herd for Sale. 

GEO. T. McNKIL, Theresa, N.Y. 


DEVONS. 


For want of stabling I offer, at very low prices, my 











a 
| 
| 
| 


First-Prize two-year-old Bull Hamlet and a number 
of Females of various ages. Or, I will sel] my entire 
Show Herd to any sipgle purchaser. 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 months 
old, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the produce 
of my carefu!ly selected Dairy Herd.’ For Sale at 
moderate prices. H. N. HILLS 
Harcourt Farms. Gambier, Ohio 




















UPLAND FARM HERD 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


Solvay, N. Y. 


LSS pe eae 
Weedilawna Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cows. 
Heifers and young bulls for sale. Also Duroc-Jer 
Sey and Chester White hogs for sale. 
BENTON GARINGER, Washington C. H., Ohio. 





Maple View Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 registered bulls and 
32327. 











he had a desperate fight with Gene Craw ley, 
the village bully, and a disappointed ad- 
mirer of the fair Justine. ’Gene was a hard 
drinker, and he boasted that be would 
eventually win Sherrod’s wife away from 
her husband, a boast which a rural gossip 
repeated to Justine. When the troubled 
girl disclosed the information to * Jud,”’ 
there was but one outcome, and the cuntest 
of fists resulted in a victory for the bully. 

Sherrod met with unexpected good luck 
in Chicago. He obtained a position as 
artist on a newspaper at once, and was 
taken in by the “ boys.” But he neglected 
to state that he was married, and that was 
the beginning of his downfall. He sought 
out the Miss Wood who bought his first 
painting, and found her in a fashionable 
bart of the city. She grew to love him, not 
knowing he was married, and he, convinc- 
ing himself that he could love two, proposed 
to her and later married her. All this time 
Justine was living among the simple 
Hoosiers in Pike Township, with ’Gene 
Crawley doing little acts of kind- 
nesses for her, for ’Gene was now a 
reformed man. Sherrod went on his 
honeymoon with wife No. 2, and after a 
trip abroad returned again to Chicago, 
where Justine and her baby eventually 
found him living with the former Miss 
Wood, who had not the shadow of a doubt 
that she was Sherrod’s legal wife. The 
disclosure of the secret was followed by 
Sherrod’s suicide and other interesting de- 
velopments which the reader, once started 
in the book, is sure to follow to the end, 
notwithstanding his disgust at the action of 
Sherrod. Fora “ yellow’ novel Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon handles his materials ingeniously. 
His Indiana characters are excellent, but his 
Chicagu atmosphere is conventional. We 
must confess a preference for “ Graustark ” 
and “Castle Crane crow.” |New York: 

‘odd, Mead & Co. Price $1.50. ] 

A pathethic interest is attached to this 
volume of letters by the late William J. 
Chamberlin, who represented the New 
Yerk Sun in China during the Boxer up- 
rising and the international complications 
which followed. The letters are not those 
which he sent to the Sun but those which 









































heifers for sale, sired by Fond Lac 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of ti. 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Establish 
1882. Also registerea Shetland ponies. 








Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. Thi 
herd won more prizes in 190, 1901 and 1902 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want sto: 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, III. 





Chester Whites. 


Buy your stock from the old reliable herd that ha 
produced more prize-winners in the past li years tha 
any other herd in the United States. 

M. KE. NEWBURN, Hennepin, Il! 





50—Chester White Beoars—50. 

Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of Spring of 1903 farro\. 
eavy bone, extra uality. Breeding most fashio: 
able. Pairs' and tr os not akin. Also some extr. 

yearling Shropshire ram lambs. 
F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO.., 
R. F. D. No. 2. Chester, Howard Co., Ia. 


Chester Whites. 

A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not aki: 

Write to -D. HOWLAND, 
R. F. D. No. 1, tieddick, Il! 


Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. 


All ages for sale. 
Describe what you want. 
HARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lima, 0. 


Chester White Hlegs. 


Fall and ern tng Pigs, either sex, from leading prize 
a herds. a furnished. 








ARTIN VOGEL, JR., Route 4, Fremont, ©. 
Chester Whites for Sale. 


Best of breeding ; all ages ; extra large but smoot! 
weigh 200 pounds at six months. : 
W. M. MERCER, Aurora, II. 


Peland-Chinas. 


etme earl fe tom | boars; large. mellow fellows 

also one herd boar an fifty August pigs. Customer 

in eleven States. : 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, I!! 





Pleasant View Merd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for sali 
guaranteed as represented. : 
C. A. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, Wis 





20 Big-Bened Peland-China Boars. 


March and April farrow, 825 each. 
W. M. LAMBING, West Liberty. Ia 























They saw a slight puff of smoke arise. — Page 257, 


Illustration from Joe’s Signal Ccde 


Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Clydesdale Herses, 


Poland-China hogs, Barred Plymouth Rock chickens 
PHILIP A. MAUTZ, R. R. No. 5, Pana, | 


Pelled Duarhnas. 


Both sexes, for sale cheap. Also Poland-China hox 3, 
B15. R. B. GUY, Mechanicsburg, ‘ 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


‘any a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
“lin this condition becomes very much 
rheated. The saddle with its weight 
s the back. Under the bridle and straps 
. little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
esh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
reat value in a stable. 
{. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St. New York 


Pouury. 
Use of Dried Blood. 
iood meal is one of the best foods we 
e, either for egg producing or for fat- 
ing or rearing chickens. There is no 
sre economical food to buy. It costs $3.50 
+ hundred, butit is almostall good. It is 
albumen. We use one pound of blood to 
teen pounds of meal. Sometimes we use 
od right from the slaughter house, put- 
» it in sacks and boiling for a couple of 
urs. The blood is boiled in water. Put 
into a bag, and then put the bag intoa 
ash boiler,and pour water over it and 
oilfertwo hours. It is then like bran. 
vid you mix it with the meal.—F. C. Hare, 
ttawa, Ont. 
ni aM A I a 
Turkeys, Wild and Tame. 


(he turkey is an American bird, though 
»yoth its English and its French name (dinde, 
din don) indicate a supposed Eastern origin. 
‘The wild turkey was once found all along 
the Atlantic coast, throughout Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the great interior plains 
of North America. There are two distinct 
species of nacive turkeys, one inhabiting 
the United States and Mexico, while the 
other is found in Honduras. The latter is 
sometimes called the ocellated turkey. The 
former is of several varieties, the best 
known being the Mexican turkey, from 
which the domesticated fowl is descended. 

The wild turkey is rapidly nearing extinc- 
tion through the fincessant warfare waged 
by hunters. In his native haunts the wild 
turkey is quick and alert, and also hardier 
and healthier than the domestic turkey, 
and a eress between the two has often 
proved beneficial to the domestic variety. In 
many respects the domestic turkey still ex- 
hibits the natural traits of its wild ancestry. 
Among these are its desire for free range 
and the secrecy in which it makes its nest. 

The recognized varieties of the domestic 
turkeys are the Bronze, Narragansett, 
White, Holland, Buff, Slateand Black. The 
Bronze turkey has been termed the “ King 
of American fowls.’? Attwo years of age 
many specimens weigh between thirty-five 
and forty pounds. - 

HOW TO FATTEN TURKEYS. 

Nothing pays better to be sent to market 
in prime condition than the turkey crop. 
Many farmers do not understand this. 
Their turkeys grow on a limited range, 
getting little or no food at home through 
the summer, and if fed at all with regu- 
larity it is only for two or three weeks be- 
fore killing. I see these lean, bony car- 
casses in the local markets every winter, 
and feel sorry for the owner’s loss. They 
have received a small price for their birds 
and a still poorer price for the food fed out. 
The average life of a turkey is only seven 
months, and the true economy of feeding is 
to give tne chicks all they can digest from 
the shell to the slaughter. 

If they get all they can eat on the range, 
that is well. Usnally this should be sup- 
plemented by 1egular rations when they 
come from the roost in the morning and 
two or three hours before they go to roost 
at night. The food may be slack in the morn- 
ing, so that they will go to the range with 
good appetites, and fuller at night. They 
should be put upon a regular course of fat- 
tening food as early as the middle of Octo- 
ber, when you propose to kill the best birds 
at Thanksgiving. The younger and lighter 
birds should be reserved for the Christmas 
and New Year’s markets. 

They continue growing quite rapidly until 
midwinter, and you will be paid for the 
longer feeding. There is nothing better for 
fattening than old corn, fed partly in the 
kernel and partly in cooked meal mashed 
up with boiled potatoes. Feed three times 
a day, giving the warm meal in the morning 
and feeding in troughs with plenty of room, 
so that all the flock may have a chance. 
Northern corn has more oil in it than 
Southern, and is worth more for turkey 
food. Use milk in fattening if you keep a 
dairy farm. Feed only so much as they will 
eat up clean. Cultivate the acquaintance 
of your turkeys as you teed them. No more 
charming sight greets your vision in the 
whole cirele of a year than a large flock of 
bronzeiturkeys coming at call from their 
coosts on afrosty November morning. New 

orn is apt to make the bowels loose, and 

lis should be guarded against. There is 
isually green food enough in the fields to 
eet their wants in the fall, and cabbage 
\ud turnips need not be added until winter 





ets in. If the bowels get loose give them 
‘ilded milk, which will generally correct 
he evil. Well-fattened and well-dressed 


rkeys will bring two or three cents a 
ind more than smaller birds. It will not 
’ be better for the purse, but for your 
‘uhood, to send nothing but finished prod- 
sto the market. 
>> 
Poultry and Eggs. 

pecial report by S. L. Burr & Co: 
nce our last letter to you the Boston 
rket has developed considerable addi- 
ial strength, particularly on fine turkeys, 
ze fancy chickens suitable for roasting 
!also on fowls, Every indication points 
¥ to quite light receipts of turkeys for 
Thanksgiving trade, and anticipate 
) as high prices as last year, and prob- 
’ higher. It looks to us like a 25 cent 
ket on fine Northern turkeys if they 
‘ taney, and in the absence of a sufficient 
int of turkeys for the trade fancy large 
“sens will be wanted in large quantities 
' we should advise, especially those in 
w England, to use this market for their 
“y roasting chickens, and, for that 
‘tter, for their large, fancy fowls and fine 
© dueks, All of these kinds of poultry 
‘ ‘| be wanted in large quantities for the 

ianksgiving trade. 
™ € quote from sales at the present time 
° following prices, which will show quite 
\ (Ue increase over last week’s conditions: 
“ancy selected Northern turkeys, 25 cents 
‘1 upwards; medium-sized Northern 








‘urkeys from 17 to 20 cents; old turkeys 





from 18 to 20 cents: fancy fowls, 14 to 15 
cents; selected large, fancy chickens for 
roasting, 18 to 20 cents, and the same pric 
for chickens weighing 2} pounds or less, 
suitable for broilers; medium-sized chick- 
ens are in abundance and are selling all the 
way trom 1é to 16 cents; ducks, if fancy and 
large, are selling at 15 to 17 cents. Western 
poultry at this season of the year, while it 
supplies a large percentage of the trade, yet 
the quality is not nearly as good as the stock 
raised in New England, and, of course, sells 
at less price. Western turkeys are selling 
from 18 to 22 cents, old turkeys at 17 
cents, No. 2 turkeys from 13 to 15 cents, 
fancy fowls 12 to 13 cents, as to size, fancy 
roasting chickens 14 to 15 cents, medium-size 
chickens 12 to 124 cents and choice Western 
ducks 13 to 15 cents. Shipments of poultry 
for the Thanksgiving trade should be timed 
so as to arrive here from Saturday, the 
twenty-first, and not later than Monday, 
the twenty-third. Sometimes express ship- 
ments arriving on Tuesday, before Thanks- 
giving meet with fairly good results. Every 
indication points now to a fine market and 
good big prices.’’ 

At New York live chickens, fowls and 
turkeys have quoted higher this week on 
account of light supply. Western dressed 
poultry was also in short supply and tend- 
ing higher. As yet, the demand for turkeys 
is very limited, but prices are held firmly. 
Fancy large roasting chickens are scarce 
and held higher. Choice fowls a shade 
firmer, but fowls continue to run poor. 
Fancy spring ducks scarce and wanted 
Spring geese in fair demand. Nearby 
poultry and squabs nominally unchanged. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says about 
poultry: ‘*‘ Unless both turkeys and chick- 
ens can be bought here at lower prices than 
at present, it is feared there will not be 
much money in shipping them to England. 
It is stated that to ship turkeys in round 
quantities it would cost 12} to 13 cents on 
board ship here today. A shipper in the 
West stated that he could have realized more 
money in this market than he did by ship- 
ping to England at the close of last year. 
Some large contracts for turkeys have been 
made in Ontario at 8 to 84c per pound, live 
weight, but we are informed that farmers in 
a number of instances are not delivering 
more than one-half the quantity they agreed 
to, alleging all manner of excuses but the 
right one. Some of these farmers, it is said, 
instead of delivering the quantity contracted 
for, deliberately sold a portion of them to 
other buyers who came along at higher 
prices.’ 

Eggs are in short supply in all markets 
and prices higher for desirable grades. 
There is very little choice Westeru stock, 
which faét helps the sale of fancy Eastern. 
Refrigerator eggs are in demand and tend- 
ing higher. 

Prof. G. M. Ewell, whose success in 
breediug for eggs has attracted much notice, 
recently gave an interesting little interview 
to a Bangor newspaper. The professor’s 
explanation of high prices for eggs is, no 
doubt, the correct one. 

*“‘Ts it trae, professor,’? asked the re 
porter, ‘* that the cause for the present high 
price is due to a decrease in the number of 
eggs raised in Maine over similar seasons in 
past years?”’ 

* Not at all,’”? was the reply, ‘“‘ such an 
idea is entirely incorrect. Of course you 
koow that in recent years the price of eggs 
has gone up at this season even to the pres- 
ent figures. But.this is not due to a de- 
crease in the number of eggs raised in 
Maine, for, as a matter of fact, there is an 
increase rather than a decrease. 

‘© The cause for the high price is rather to 
be sought in the increased consumption. Our 
population is increasing and the people are 
learning to use eggsas a staple article of 
diet rather than as a luxury. The time has 
gone by when eggs are considered a luxury 
the moment the price gets to 30 cents a 
dozen. Nor are eggs expensive when 
compared with meats. Thus the consump- 
tion of eggs is rapidly increasing and this 
is ever going to be so, as the laboring man 
can go to market and buy eggs or a chick- 
en’s carcass and have as many unbroken 
articles of food as he buys. If he buys 
lamb or beef he will geta good cut if he 
pays for it. Thus the poultry breeders’ 
products go to the consumer in such a way 
that one man is as well served as another. 
This being true the consumption of poultry 
products is proved to be increased rather 
than curtailed. 

“‘ Another reason why eggs and poultry 
are worth more in the market than beef 
and pork is not because it costs more to 
produce a pound of chicken thana pound 
of beef or pork as far as the fuod require- 
ments are concerned, but because the small 
size of the animal entails the expenditure 
of a great deal more labor in growing one 
thousand pounds of chicken than is re- 
quired in growing an equal number of 
pounds of larger animals. 

‘“‘Eggs are not naturally a cold-storage 
product, but are very easily marketed. This 
portion of the business is very satisfactory, 
for there is no need of a middleman to stand 
between the grower andthe consumer. The 
farmer can ship a crate of eggs and get a 
check back.”’ 


borticuitural. 

- The Export Apple Trade. 

It isduring the month of November each 
year that the export apple trade of the 
United States usually reaches its height. 
The extent and character of the trade is 
quite fully described in the Government 
Crop Report for November. The movement 
begins in July, as soon as the early varie- 
ties appear on the domestic markets, and 
ontinues until the following April, the 
months of May and June being the only 
ones in which exports of this fruit are un- 
important. 

The bulk of the trade, however—which, at 
its best, amounted to almost five million 
bushels a year—is done between September, 
the month when the better keeping winter 
varieties begin to be marketed, and the first 
of the following January, exports after that 
date usually undergoing a rapid decline. 
Formerly fully eighty per cent. of the en- 
tire annual trade was done in autumn and 
December; but of late years cold storage 
and improvements in methods of packing 
and handling the fruit have tended decid- 
edly to prolong the season of heavy ex- 
ports, and to give both dealers and con- 
sumers the obvious benefits of a more 
equable distribution of supplies through- 
out the year. During the winter and spring 
months of the present year, for instance, 
exports of apples were lurgely in excess of 
those of the corresponding months of any 
previous year in the history of the trade. 





‘Even in May and June last upwards of 


twenty thousand bushels were exported—a 
relatively small quantity, it is true, but 
significant from the fact that ten years ago 
the trade during these two months was 


ractically nil. 
As is well known, the States of principal 


apple production are mostly in the North 








THE GREAT CREAMERY, FRANKLIN COUNTY, VERMONT. 
See descrpitive article. 








ONE OF THE CREAM COLLECTING STATIONS. 
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and Middle West, and naturally the export 
movement is eastward from these produc- 
ing centres to the great distributive mar- 
kets, Boston and New York. These two 
ports practically monopolize the export 
apple trade of the cvantry, handling, as 
they do, from eighty to ninety per cent. of 
the total. The only other ports of at all 
noteworthy importance in this trade are San 
Francisco and Portland, Me., the former 
being the outlet for that small proportion of 
the California crop destined for Australia 
and the Occident, the latter being advantage- 
ously situated for the distribution of the 
exports of the Northeastern States. It may 
be noted inthis connection, however, that 
the bulk of the California crop moves east- 
ward by rail; andin the record year, 1901- 
02, upwards of two thousand carloads were 
shipped across the continent to Eastern 
markets, against 739 carloads the year be- 
fore. As ageneral rule, about one-fifth of 
the annual rail shipment; eastward from 
California are destined for export to Great 
Britain, and consist largely of Newtown 
Pippins, a variety whose color, size and 
flavor have made them one of the most pop- 
ular apples upon the English markets. The 
English trade seems to prefer an apple 
green in color, while a red apple is more 
popular upon German , markets and the 
Russet in France. 

The apples exported are only from one to 
five per cent. of the crop. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, there were exported 
from this country 1,655,247 barrels, valued 
at $4,378,967, a larger quantity of apples, 
with one ortwo pussible exceptions, than 
has ever been exported ina single year by 
any country in the history of the world. It 
should be noted, however, that the annual 
exports are extremely variable in volume, 
apparently depending not so much upon the 
size of the domestic crops as upon prices 
and other factors in foreign supply and de- 
mand. Inthe year immediately preceding 
the record shipments mentioned above, ex- 
ports of this fruit amounted to only 459,719 
barrels ; in 1900-01 they were 883,673 barrels, 
and the previous record year was 1896-97, 
when exports of apples amounted to 1,503,- 
891 barrels, valued at $2,371,143. 

The United Kingdom and Germany are 
the great apple-importing countries of Eu- 
rope. Their combined imports from all 
sources amount to about ten million bush- 
els a year, each country sharing somewhat 
equally in the trade. The United Kingdom 
derives its chief supplies from the United 
States and Canada, and supplements them 
with apples from Belgium, France, Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, Australasia and other coun- 
tries. Germany’s principal sources of sup- 
ply are usually Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland, with supplementary supplies 
chiefly from some of the neighboring coun- 
tries of Europe, and small quantities from 
North America. 

The imports of apples into the United 
Kingdom in 1902 were the heaviest on rec- 
ord and amounted to 6,302,784 bushels. Of 
this quantity the United States furnished 
3,312,490 bushels, or almost fifty-three per 
cent., Canada 2,057,812 bushels, or almost 
thirty- three per cent., while less than fifteen 
per cent. was supplied by all other countries 
combined. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the 1902 trade, from an American point of 
view at least, is that over eighty-five per 
cent. of the apples imported into the 
United Kingdom in that year was from the 
two great apple-producing countries of 
North America. :The year, however, was 





an exceptional one. In the previous year, 
when imports amounted to a little over four 
million bushels, the United States furnished 
about forty per cent., Canada about twenty- 
five per cent. and all other countries com- 
bined about thirty five per cent. of the 
total. 

Germany’s imports of apples from the 
United States are comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and in the statement given above are 
included under “all other countries ’’; it is 
interesting to note, how ver, that in 1902 the 
imports from the United States amounted 
to 257,337 bushels, against 86,996 bushels the 
year before. Though an unimportant cus- 
tomer of the United States for this fruit in its 
natural state, Germany ranks first as a cus- 
tomer for the dried or evaporated products 
of American apple orchards, and of the 
$1,190,593 worth of dried apples exported 
from the United States in 1902 Germany 
took almost forty-five per cent. 

Latest mail advices to hand continue to 
speak of the excellent foreign demand they 
are having for our apples, and they think 
there will be little change in markets for 
another month. After Dec. 10 to 15 they are 
bound to have quiet markets, until the turn 
of the year, when it would not be at all sur- 
prising with the advent of th: Valencia 
oranges, which are a large crop this year, 
and the Tasmanian apples arriving, that our 
American apples will not do as wellas they 
are now, and my advice to all is to let their 
fruit come forward now while it is good and 
hard. 





Vegetables and Fruit. 


Trade has been rather dull on account of 
mild but unpleasant weather. Active buy- 
ing for Thanksgiving uses does not usually 
begin until the first of thewéek. Most veg- 
etables are in full supply for the season. 
Squashes continue plenty and comparatively 
cheap. Onions are plenty and poor grades 
cheap. Turnips are plenty and ranging 
lower. 

Potatoes fully hold resent advances and 
the tone of the market is firm, although 
trade is rather quiet. 

At New York offerings of potatoes are 
moderate and market holds rather firm at 
former range of prices. Sweet potatoes are 
in better demand and firmer; a few fancy 
Jersey exceed $3 and some of the best East- 
ern Shore brought $1.50. Onions show ir- 
regular quality and value. Cabbages steady. 
Cauliflowers in light receipt. Cucumbers 
are slightly higher. Celery sells slowly. 
Eggplants are in good demand and higher. 
Lettuce is largely poor and dragging at low 
figures. Very few peas have been arriving 
and quality is generally poor. String beans 
sold promptly when choice, but if poor, se 
dull and weak. 

Pears are a minor feature, the supply and 
demand being comparatively small. Prices 
hold steady. Winter pears showing signs 
of decay are sold as common or cooking 
fruit at 75 cents a bushel. The cther ex- 
treme is $3.50 or even $4 for fancy Seckels 
and Bosc in small lots. Cranberries seem 
more plenty, and prices have sagged a little. 
The heavy crop in New Jersey places a 
severe strain on the market, but demand is 
good. Grapes are quiet and unchanged. 
Some which show bad effects from long 
keeping sell below quotations given. 
Quinces are nearly out of. market, but those 
which remain sell at quotations last given. 
Florida oranges are becoming quite plenty. 
Single boxes of good ones cost about $3. 
Chestnuts are fairly plenty, but selling slow 
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n account of high prices, $4.50 to $7 per 
— Good walnuts $2 to $2.25 in large 
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Apples Dull but Steady. 

Shipments are very liberal and the mar- 
ket is oversufficient with most grades, ex- 
cept in the choicer and less common varie- 
ties. Sales are reported slow, but prices are 
not being cut except'on mixed or poor lots. 
Supplies for the next few weeks will be at 
the height. It is evident, however, that 
many of the apples grown in distant local- 
ities will never reach the market. Foreign 
demand is holding out better than was ever 
known in face of such large shipments. 

The apple crop of Kennebec County, Me., 
has turned out rather larger than was 
expected, although known to prumise much 
better than in southern New England. 
While there are several orchardists who 
have picked from six hundred to 1200 bar- 
rels, there are scores with from fifty to three 
hundred-barrel lots. Many trees yielding 
from six to ten barrels each have been 
found. These are all winter apples, mostly 
Baldwins. * 

But the apple king of Kennebec does not 
live in the apple belt. According to the 
local ;paper he is Richard C. Plaisted of 
Gardiner. The product of his orchard this 
year is three thousand barrels. W.P. Ath- 
erton of Hallowell, whose orchard is lo- 
cated near the granite quarry, has 1200 bar- 
rels. The fruit this year runs smaller than 
usual, is well colored and free from worms. 
It is now all harvested, the most of it being 
stored in cellars. Buyers are paying $1.50 
a barrel, taking the apples as they run, but 
they are not getting many at this figure. 
The bare barrel costs forty cents. 

Add to this the cost of picking, packing 
and hauling and less than $1 a barrel is left 
for the grower. The barrel question has 
been a serious one. Every barrel in the 
county bas been in demand, ‘and besides 
the many new ones turned out by coopers 
hundreds have been broughtin from outside 
the county. The steamer has been bringing 
a good number each trip. The freight from 
Boston on an empty barrel is 74 cents. So 
great has been the demand that the lime- 
cask makers in Somerville have been turn- 
ing out apple barrels this fall, the farmers 
driving as far as twenty miles to get them. 
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The Saunterer. 


The labor union men have been conspicu- 
ous in our stree‘s during the past week, and 
they have carried themselves with a dignity 
and freedom from bluster that has won 
respect. Their deliberations in Faneuil 
Hall have been characterized by a modera- 
tion that might be copied to advantage by 
some of our local govermental bodies. And 
this reminds me that as I was leaving the 
Cradle of Liberty the other day, 1 overheard 
the following conversation between two 
boys who had been spectators in the gallery 
ot the doings of the convention. One of 
these lads said : 

** Well, Iam going tosave up my money 
and go to college.”’ 

*‘Oh, I’m not going to waste my time,’’ 
was the reply. “1’m going intoashop at 
once. What in the deuce is the good of an 
eddication when’‘a feller have a good trade? ”’ 

[hope thatthis youngster will not turn 
out a Sam Parks, and may the other adorn 
the councils of the nation without getting 
into disreputable deals. 

Aman of my acquaintance, who is still 
unmarried, and who, like some of our vis- 
iting foreign noblemen, is in search of a 
damsel with plenty of worldly possessions 
for a wife, asked me recently, as I bowed to 
a well-groomed lady on the street : 

** Has that girl gotany wealth? ”’ 

 No,’”? was my answer, all ‘‘ the gold she 
owns is in her teeth.”’ 

A prim young woman of this city called 
not long since on one of the old-fashioned 
mothers who believe in treating her guests 
with the hospitality that belongs to the 
past rather thanthe present. Accordingly, 
the housewife set a glass of wine before her 
visitor, which was left untasted. Presently 
there danced into the room a maid of four 
or thereabouts, who quickly disposed of the 
contents of the wine glass by pouring it 
down her little throat. -When the mother, 
whose back had been turned during this 
proceeding, discovered the unnatural bloom 
on the cheeks uf the child and the abnormal 
brightness in her eyes, she inquired : 

** Why, what have you been doing, Flora?”’ 

“Only taking a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake, mamma,”’ said the little one, “as the 
minister does when papa takes him into his 
den to have a smoke.”’ 

** But,”” remonstrated the mother, ‘* wine 
is not good for children.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it is,’’ was the response. ‘I 
feel that it js doing me good already, and 
I don’t expect to wake up with a headache 
in the morning, either.’’ 

Children’s methods of reasoning are 
nearly always beyond mature comprehen- 
sion, and they have a logic of their own 
which is often unfathomable. My cousin 
Maria was putting her little boy to bed 
one night not long ago, and was making 
him repeat ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
ané so forth. The urchin was tired and 
sleepy, and he said: 

*T don’t want to say that silly stuff.” 

“But you must,’”’ commanded mater 
familias. ‘If you don’t the bad man will 
come and carry you off.”’ 

The following day, towards evening, the 
people who took part in this little home 
comedy got into a street car together, and 
shortly after they were followed Ly a China- 
man in his Celestial costume. Then the 
youngster piped up: ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
tosleep,’’ to the great amusement of the 
other passengers. When he was told to 
shut up and not makea Simple Simon of 
himself, he cried: 

*“*T don’t want to be tooked away. See 
the bad man opposite with the funny shoes 
that can’t make any noise.”’ 

The desire to get something for nothing 
springs eternal in the human breast, as was 
sufficiently evidenced last week in the en- 
deavor to discover hidden newspaper treas- 
ures. The seekers for these concealed riches 
far outnumbered all the diggers for pirate 
gold that ever existed. A friend of mine 
had ‘good morning,’’ said to him so often 
that he became desperate and put a 
placard on his breast bearing this legend: 
**Don’t pass the time of day with me. 
I haven’t got it.”’ 








A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hosse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Distributors. 








** When the East Boston tunnel is finished 
and ready for business the people will pour 
into it,” was the remark that D'ggles 
sprung in a car of the “L” road ‘lues- 
day. I wanted to fling him over the edge of 
the track into the street below. I think if I 
had carried out my desire I would have 
been acquitted by a jury op the ground of 
justifiable manslaughter. 


I wonder how the peuple who stand on 
Court street every morning, looking down 
into the hole through which in the frolic- 
some future the cars will run, get a living. 
They seem to have plenty of spare hours on 
their hands which are sometimes not over- 
clean. They are evidently too indolent to 
take a good wash, but they are apparently 
well fed. The lame and the lazy, however, 
are always provided f6ér in a way that no 
fellow can find out. They never get intoa 
hole with a 'pickaxe and shovel, but they 
would facilitate pedestrianism fur the man 
that is anxious to get to his business in sea- 
son, if they did. 

Aman in New York sold one of his ears 
recently for $5000. Now if several peuple 
in this vicinity,who seem to have nothing to 
do but talk, could sell their tongues to equal 
advantage, what a blessing it would be to 
the community. 


-— According to statements made in the Rus- 
sian newspapers there has been a very bad 
harvest and it will be necessary to purchase 
wheat abroad. There is great distress among 
the rural population and many peasants will be 
forced to sell their cattle because of the lack of 
forage. Inthe province of Riazan the hay crop 
is two million quintals below that of last year. 
The harvest in Siberia is very bad. The new 
wheat is found to be mixed with ergot, which has 
already had poisonous effects. 

—tThe city of Palo Alton, Tex., plans to 
start a milk farm to reserve for the people a 
supply of pure milk. 

—~—The annual meeting of the American Perch- 
eron Horse Breeder-’ Association will be held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 30, at 7.30 
P.M. C.F. Singmaster, president; S. D Thomp- 
son, Tacoma building, Chicago, secretary. 

— Five million dollars a day is a snug sum for 
the people of a single country to realize asthe 
sale of the products of their farms, factories, 
forests, fisheries and mines. Theexports of do- 
mestic products of the United States in the 
month of October, 1903, averaged more than 
$5,000,000 for every day in the month, and for 
every business day in the month averaged practi- 
cally $6,000,000 a day. The total exports of the 
month, as shown by the figures of the Department 
of Commeree and Labor through its Bureau. 
of Statistics, amounted to $160,370,059, which 
would average more thin $5,000,000 for every 
day in the montb and practically $é,000,- 
000 for each business day in the month. 
From the port of New York alone the 
exports of the month were $53,867,942, or 
nearly $2,000,000 for each business day of the 
month. This exportation in October, amounting 
to $160,000,000, exceeds that of any preceding 
mopth in the history of our commeree, with the 
single exception of October, 1900, when the 
total was $163,389,680. For the ten months 
ending with October, the total exports 
were $1,149,694,933, and for twelve months end 
ing with October the total was $1,422,887,954. 
These totals for ten and twelve months, respec- 
tively, are larger than in any preceding vear ex- 
cept 1901 and 1900, in which the ten and twelve 
months totals slightly exceeded those of the 
present year. 

—- During the open season for deer in. er- 
mont about six hundred deer were shot, a num- 
ber much larger than during the open season last. 
year. 

——David Morris, a farmer of Dixon, IIl., was 
killed by a bull recently. Mr. Morris was lead- 
ing the animal fom one pasture to another when 
the bull suddenly :22..e a rush for him, knocked. 
him down and stamped his life out. 

——The Maine State Dairy Conference occurs 
at Dover, Dec. 1, 2, 3, at the home of Dairy Com- 
missioner Gilman. 

——The arrangements are fast nearing com- 
pletion for the meeting of the State Dairy con- 
ference, which will be held in Central Hall, 
Dover, Me., Dec. 1, 2and 3. Some of the speakers 
who will be present at this meeting are Dr. W. 
H. Jordan, director of the New York Agricult- 
ural Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y.; 
George M. Whitaker, George H. Ellisand W.S. 
Keen of Boston and Prof. J. W. Sanborn of Gil- 
mantown, N. H. The speakers from Maine 
will be Dr. George E. Fellows, Prof. William D. 
Hurd and Prof. G. M. Gowell of Orono, Dr. G. 
M. Twitchell of Augusta, R. W. Ellis, Embden 
and F.S. Adams of Bowdoinham. The railroads 
of the State are granting low rates for the meet- 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mlustrate., 
How to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 
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Mr. James ir appear as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands ot beautiful s ecimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
of this wel-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera: 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“Itcomes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angores will find this book interesting 
reading.”— ry_ Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
iuteresting and instru_tive in this book.”—Schvvd 
Education, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which those who are fond o. 
= will Animal 8 toread.”—George T. Augell, in Gur 

use: 


Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora, and other cats. It is tastefully bound aud 
full Mustr: 1.”—Our Fe 





‘olume of highest a nay aneetale as t 
. uthority, exceedin, enter- 
tain: full of facts, beautifully” Ulustrated—Amer- 
can . Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, 1.35. For sale by booksellers ¢s 


sent direct. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
230 Washington Street, Boston, Mans. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preés 


able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make a yeas 
Yards Houses; 


Keeping oultry Poul ard ; 
ce of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Inc ion; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Capo! ; pts and Incubators: 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 
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We have so often seen the statement that 
this, that or the other patent remedy “* cures 
the worst cases,” that we have only just 
begun to wonder what it dves to the less 
serious. 
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To find the sunshine in recent conditions 
in Chicago we have no doubt that Mrs. 
Wiggs would have comfort in the hope that 
the Chicago police force enjoys trolley 
riding. om 

At all events it would be hardly fair to 
accuse the person who stole a Somerville 
lamp post the other evening of being both 
idle and disorderly. 
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Does this movement against the cut-rate 
druggists take into full consideration the 
great number of poor people tv whom the 
patent medicine is their only luxury ? 





So Emperor William is putting in his spare 
moments designing acup for the transatlan- 
tic yacht race. Unless the German emperor 
is careful he will go down in history under 
the lively title of William the Active. 
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It is gossiped about that Miss Mary Mac- 
Lane is ito finish up the works of Miss 
Maria Louise Poole; in which case they 
will undoubtedly be ‘finished up” in dead 
earnest. 


_ 
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Outside of our own city—as we ure viewed 
from the outside—who but the Empress 
Dowager China would ever have thought to 
stop the marching centuries by a “‘ paper ”’ 
vn Confucius ? 
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Truly, it is difficult wholly to sympathize 
with the victims of any confidence man who 
introduces himself as Charles Alphonso— 
unless one argues that the victims consid- 
ered any Charles Alphonso necessarily ip- 
nucuous. 
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We read with interest that the latest 
prima dunna from the neighborhvod of 
Boston commits an entire opera by singing 
the score mentally. The habit is one that 
many lesser vocalists would confer a boon 
by acquiring. 








Oh, that Sultan! Is it really possible 
that he has succeeded in being managing 
editor of several important European pa- 
pers by the simple but characteristic method 
of buying up the pensand ink bottles of 
their Macedonian correspondents ? 
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We shall be interested to know the result 
of little Japan’s experiment in establishing 
a government tobacco monopoly. Although 
evidently aimed at the invasion of foreign 
tobacco interests the scheme gives the gov- 
ernment a tremendous opportunity to be- 
come popular at home. 
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John Strange Winter, who is a woman 
himself, has recently electritied London by 
theStatement that “nowadays ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred wear wigs, and 
that the woman who wears a wig is a slave 
to that adornment.’’ Although Boston is 
untouched by such a statement, we can 
easily accept the truth of** last half of it. 
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Interested dealers predict that if the ante- 
color law against oleo be declared uncon- 
stitutional, it will mean twelve-cent butter 
in the spring. The oleo men will scarcely be 
given their own way in this respect, but 
the prediction shows how serious the matter 
may become in its effect on the honest-dairy 
industries. 
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Itis always interesting—we had almost 
said always a pleasure—to read the last 
words of expiring greatness, and to com- 
pare that final expression with the actual 
achievements of the life that has preceded 
it. Aaron Farr, who died recently in Salt 
Lake City, left behind him a family of 
twenty-three children. His last words 
were: ‘* The best citizen is he who has the 
largest family.”’ 





What is perhaps altogether the most 
pleasing story in the week’s news is that 
which comes from Council Bluffs, la. 
It tells of an orphan who was given a 
‘“*home ” by a certain family, brought up 
under a regimen of blows and humiliating 
treatment and forced to work in the fields 
like a farm hand. When she became of 
age, however, the orphan turned upup the 
kind family, sued it for back wages and 
was awarded the sum of $2010.44. 


MERI, EN EM 

As a combination of delights the latest 
invention in gramaphone construction, 
which has yet to reach this part of the 
universe, is worthy of attention. The plate 
—at least so we understand—whose revolu- 
tion produces the auditory pleasure derived 
from this peculiar mechanism is now being 
made of chocolate by an inventive Euro- 
pean manufacturer. You hear one selec- 
tion, and then eat it while you are hearing 
the next. 
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One has to confess that early nineteenth- 
century pulpit reticence, as described by 
Dr. Hale in the Christian Register, is very 
little in evidence in local pulpits. Suppose 
the daily newspapers were eliminated, for 
example, and it becomes very difficult to 
ivagine what kindof a sermon would be 
possible without that source of inspiration. 
And yet it is very obvious that some of the 
greatest preaching in history was done on 
the simple subject of one man’s relation to 
another. °¢ 
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We have a good many philanthropists in 
Boston, yet we cannot but wonder how 
many of them would fallin withthe scheme 
evolved by a recent Kentucky bridal couple, 
who, although happy, had not yet their 
wherewithal for a honeymoon journey. 
Necessity, however, has been the mother of 
invention, and the charitable societies are 
forwarding the happy couple from one city 
to another on the desired honeymoon,—an 
arrangement that seems to have been even 
happier than that of the Indiana couple, 
who recently succeeded in getting a mar- 
riage license on credit. 

=> 

When John Mitchell utters such words of 
moderation and wisdom as he did the other 
night before the Exchange Club, the labor 
question does not seem impossible of settle- 
ment on amicable terms. If his good coun- 
sel is followed the lion and the lamb may 
yet lie down together. It is not necessary 
to point out which animal eithér side ef the 
controversy represents. In the‘ words of 
the old showman, you pay your money and 
you take your choice. 

Mitchell is aconciliator, not .g disturber, 
if we read him aright. He has no desire to 
create enmity between the capitalist and 
the wage-earner, and he does not believe in 
the working man, right or wrong. He recog- 
nizes the fact that business interests require 
some concessions that many labor agitators 





do not or will not understand, and he is 
equally alive to the just claims of working- 
men to make the most of their proper 
opportunities in the struggle for existence. 
He looks at things apparently from a judi- 
cial standpoint, and does not take the one- 
sided view concerning the relations be- 
tween employers and employed that some 
fiery orators doin their appeals to the preju- 
dices and passions of the uninstructed. He 
is among the peace-makers, who are consid- 
ered blessed, and it is to be hoped that he 
will reap the promised reward for his phil- 
anthropic labors. 

His position during the great coal strik» 
was one of great respousibility, and by his 
coolness and honesty he brought harmony 
out of discord. Indeed, he was so success- 
ful in his negotiations between the contend- 
ing parties that he now believes he is war- 
ranted in saying that New England will 
never have to suffer again from a coal 
famine. This is acheering reassurance just 
as the cold weather is approaching. 


The Outlook. 

Disturbances in the world of finance and 
industry which have been goiug on, growing 
more and more pronounced for nearly a 
year, have reached a point whence it will be 
difficult to emerge without a touch of hard 
times. A degree of business depression is 
quite likely to prevail for a year or two. 
This would finally mean lower prices and 
lighter demand for many lines of farm 
produce. Buta repetition of the pinching 
times of 1893-1897 is not to be expected. 
There have been several profitable grain 
crops, Western farmers have paid off thou- 
sands of mortgages and are more prosper- 
ous, as a Class, than ever before. They are 
in good condition to withstand a few poor 
years without the widespread unsettlement 
of former years. They will continue to buy 
manufactured goods to a fair extent, and 
thus help support general trade and indus- 
try. The South is doing well with its high- 
priced cotton crop and is putting by a little 
surplus of profit. The railroads are mostly 
now fully developed and on a solid basis, 
quite different from their half-bankrupt state 
ten years ago. Some of the industries con- 
trolled by the trusts are in shaky condition, 
but will gradually and perhaps quietly be 
re-adjusted. At present there are a number 
of favorable signs. General export trade, 
especially that in grain and agricultural 
produce, is gaining fast, and there is good 
prospect of gold imports in return. Except 
in the iron working and cotton-spinning in- 
dustries business as yet shows no special de- 
pression. The immediate outlook appears 
better than for some months past. 
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Americo-German Friendship. 


The recent opening of Harvard’s Ger- 
manic Museum implies the ‘further tighten- 
ing of a bond made very close when Prince 
Henry was our guest last year. In a meas- 
ure, indeed, the dedication of the Museum 
was a continuation of the civilities begun 
when Prussia’s prince was over here, inas- 
much as Prof. Archibald Cary improved 
this opportunity :to present, in memory of 
Henry of Hohenzollern, a magnificent 11- 
brary of ten thousand volumes to his uni- 
versity. Jt is almost impossible to realize 
that within the memory of some who were 
present at the exercises of last week German 
was practically an unknown tongue. Col- 
onel Thomas Wentworth Higginson relates 
that he was considered rather a remarkable 
youth because he determined, while in col- 
lege, to study German. The instructor re- 
tained at Harvard to teach this language, 
ranked, in his day, with the fencing master 
and the teacher of dancing, for German was 
by no means considered a proper part of a 
young man’s education. 

Now, however, we trust that all that is 
to be changed. Germans and Americans 
should have much in common, inasmuch as 
those motive powers of character, those 
mental tendencies and those ideal aspira- 
tions which we delight to nonur here are 
distinctly German. The German family life 
is pure, the German woman loves her home 
and her husband as do the best American 
women, the German worships, as do we,a 
God which a German first found to be a 
near and personal Deity. Surely America, 
which was founded by a handful of sturdy 
Protestants, should ever entertain the warm- 
est of feelings for the nation that gave birth 
to Martin Luther. 

The first real impulse to the magnificent 
Museum which now occupies a fine building 
on Kirkland street, Cambridge, dates, if we 
mistake not, from the time when the pres- 
ent emperor presented to Harvard Univer- 
sity a fine set uf casts of those things which 
stand as landmarks in the development of 
German architecture and sculpture. Onthe 
heels of this came the gift of the Frederick 
the Great s.atue, “‘ in memory of those Ger- 
man soldiers who served under Washing- 
ton.”’ That there had been any German 
soldiers to serve on our side during the 
Revolutionary War was scarcely known 
until journalists, stimulated by the statue 
gift, began to investigate the matter. We 
had always known, of course, of the Hes- 
sians who helped the British, and ‘some of 
us are quite familiar with the beautiful 
domestic life lived by Baroness Riedesel, in 
a house still standing in Cambridge, during 
the months that her husband and his troops 
were prisoners of war after the surrender 
of Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga. Yet, 
since it was not, of course, the German mer- 
cenaries that the Kaiser meant to honor in 
his statue gift, there was the need of finding 
others of German birth who took part in 
the Revolutionary War. The journalists 
souzht and found there were many ‘“‘ Ger- 
mans under Washington,”’ prominent among 
them the Baron Steuben, scantily honored 
now by a town in northern New York, 
which bears his name. This nobleman gave 
the dawning Republic a devotion no less 
noble than did Lafayette. Yet one never 
hears him spoken of in the laudatory terms 
we always bestow upon Lafayette. Ger- 
many’s gift to usin our hour of need has, 
indeed, not been acknowledged in the past 
as it should be. 

One other very interesting bond between 
Germany and this country was pointed out 
by Mr. Carl Schurz fn his speech of last week: 
‘**When Americans and Englishmen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘enumerate the things which they 
have in common and which sentimentally 
should bind them together, they seldom omit 
to mention by the side of their common law 
and their common principles of civil liberty 
their common Sbakspere. Yet Shakspere is 
more alive in Germany than in England or 
in this country. He is more read as well as 
more acted than in lands where his toague 
is the language of the people. There is 
scarcely a respectable theatre which does 
not carry several of Shakspere’s dramas on 
its regular repertoire to be offered, not by 
way of revival or spectacular novelty, but 
as a matter of course, without which the 
institution would lose its character and the 
omission of which the theatre-going public 
would resent.’’ If the opening of the Ger- 
manic Museum had resulted only in bringing 
to light this highly interesting fact the ex- 





ercises at Harvard had not been in vain. 


But far more than this came from those ex- 
ercises. That noble assembly taught us 
anew that we belong to the Germanic race, 
and that for this and diverse other reasons 
we should feel very closely knit to a people 
who have ever loved and honored truth, 
scholarship and righteousness. - 


An Obstecle to American Trade. 


The objection of Russia to the opening of 
the port of Wiju is, of course, an entirely 
selfish one, and her efforts to keep this 
Korean port closed are not sustained by the 
Chinese, Japanese and British governments, 
to say nothing of other ruling powers. it 
is for the interest of the United States to 
have it opened, for our country has lost a 
great deal of trade in Asia thr ugh Russian 
influence, and especially in China and Man- 
churia, where American merchants and 
manufacturers were reaping great profits, 
which have gradually fallen off, and what 
was once a rapidly growing trade has been 
seriously curtailed by the unfairness of 
Russia, which seems to have a desire at 
present to grab the whole world and all 
that it contains, whether on the earth or in 
the waters around the earth. 

We learn from the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce that our exports of cotton goods to 
the Chinese Empire fell off in the first nine 
months of 1903 110,825,122 yards from the 
same period of the previous year, while the 
American exports of wheat flour show a 
decrease of nearly six per cent.,when under 
ordinary conditions they should exhibit an 
increase. Mineral oils, too, have diminished 
greatly in our numerous shipments to 
Chinese ports. Andall this loss of trade, 
we are told, has occurred north of Shanghai, 
where Russian manipulation is most aprpar- 
ent. This does not look as if Russia was 
anxious to advance our commerce in the 
East, especially as the Russian minister at 
Seoul is sv bitterly opposed to the opening 
of Wiju. This port belongs to a country 
with which the United Statesison decidedly 
friendly terms, and it has strongly mani- 
fested its wish that this place on the Yulu 
should not remain shut up. 

On the opposite side of the river, it is 
only fair to say, is Antung, which the 
Chinese government is to open to our 
trade in Manchuria, if Chinese promises 
are fulfilled, but as yet it is no particular 
benefit to us, and, at all events, it is always 
well to have something to fall back upon 
in case governmental policies are unex- 
pectedly reversed. Why a Korean port 
should be closed because a Chinese one is 
to be opened in its neighborhood is a prob- 
lem that we leave to the Czar’s diplomats to 
solve. America has as much right in the 
East for business as Russia has, and she 
should use every possible means to find a 
market for its wares, in spite of the protests 
of a country that always wants the long 
end of the rope. It has, like a)l despotisms, 
a@ savage desire to dictate and possess 
more than should reasonably fall to its 
share in the enterprise of nations. 
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The Highest Function of the School. 


Considerable exzitement has been felt all 
over the United States this past month by 
an utterance of the Rev. W. M. Geer con- 
cerning the influence of our public schools 
upon their pupils. Mr. Geer declared: 
‘**We are bringing up all over this broad 
land a lusty set of young pagans, who, 
sooner or later, they or their children, will 
make havoc of our institutions.’’ This 
broad charge that the public schools are 
irreligious and tend to irreligion and immo- 
rality appears to have been based, not on 
any careful investigation of the results of 
public school teaching, but as a conclusion 
from the easy premise that our age is irre- 
ligious, and that our schools must therefore 
be the same. In this connection it is espe- 
cially interesting to examine together an 
article called ‘‘ fhe School,” printed by 
President Eliot in thecurrent Atlantic, and 
a@ symposium on ‘“‘ The Public Schools and 
the Colleges ’’ published in last week’s Out- 
look. 

The New York magazine, in order to get 
some light on the question whether such 
irreligion and lawlessness as exist in Amer- 
ica are produced by the public schools, ad- 
dressed an inquiry on this subject to a num- 
ber of college presidents. The answers ob- 
tained are illuminating. The president of 
Wofford College in Spartansburg, S. C., 
thiuks that the moral calibre of students 
who come from city schools is inferior to 
that of those who come from rural schools, 
and he attributes the inferiority chiefly to 
the lack of the teacher’s personal influence. 
President Wheeler of California University 
testifies to the excellent character of the 
students who come from the public schools, 
and the other college presidents are unani- 
mous in their report that college experience 
justifies the statement that the character 
produced by our public schools is measured 
by moraland religious standards as high 
as that produced by private schools. The 
difference in the product of different schools 
they attribute to the personal character of 
the teachers. 

As usual, the strongest and most incisive 
letter of them all comes from Harvard’s 
president. Mr. Eliot writes: ‘‘I recognize 
the sort of students described by the Rev. 
Mr. Geer as ‘lusty young pagans,’ but so far 
as my opportunities of observation have 
enabied me to judge, those young men are 
quite as apt tocome to college from endowed 
or private schools as they are from public 
schools. About thirty per cent. of the young 
men who come to Harvard College and 
the Lawrence Scientific School have been 
trained at public high schools, abuut twenty- 
five per cent.at endowed schools and about 
sixteen per cent. at private schools, the 
rest coming from other colleges or scientific 
schools and from private tutors. We observe 
that the students who come from public 
schools cannot be distinguished from the 
students from other sources on any moral 
grounds. They are not more lawless, reck- 
less or insubordinate than any other class 
of students. . . . We can dete-t differ- 
ences of moral quality in the pupils who 
come from different schools of the same sort; 
we do not detect moral differences between 
all the pupils who come from public schools 
and all who come from endowed or from 
private schools. Asa rule, the pupils of the 
public schools have one advantage over 
pupils from the other preparatory schools— 
they are more likely to be dependent on 
their own resources and to realize that de- 
pendence.’’ 

It is quite time, it seems to us, that it 
should be thus clearly stated and generally 
conceded that the public school is one of the 
great props of our democracy to be cher- 
ished assuch. We are a long way off, of 
course, from the Little Red Schoolhouse of 
tender memory and potent inspiration. But 
we are notan essentially different people 
now from what we were fifty years ago. 
There is, indeed, a greater rather than a 
lesser need today of cradles for Democracy. 
President Eliot’s Atlantic article, recog- 











thing any school can give is “ the doctrine 
that we are all members one of anvther,’’ 
seems to us of very high value. The great 
object of school life, no matter what the 
grade or kind of school, is, of course, the 
bringing of a child into intimate contact 
with other children and with grown people, 
who feel for it none of that special tender- 
ness that characterizes its parents. Because 
of the strengthening that such contact gives, 
no parent brings up, under private tutors, a 
child possessed of normal physique. 

The development that comes from contact 
with others is held to be a child’s right. 
But is it not high time, that, as President 
Eliot well says, ‘‘a direct and vigorous in- 
culcation of the fundamental and indispen- 
sable social sentiment should be deliberately 
madea part of the discipline of every school 
and college in the country?” In teaching 
the sulidarity of the American nation we 
shall come into no friction with religion, for 
there is not a religious denomination in the 
world which fails to recognize the ideal of 
fraternity or objects to its exploitation. A 
course in Brotherhood might very well in- 
deed be added to our curriculum. If the 
child of rich parents does not learn at 
school to value brains and character in the 
child of the poor, he may miss a very im- 
portant part of his education as an Aeri- 
can, inasmuch as sucial classes are, unfor- 
tunately, so sharply differentiated in these 
days that outside of school a boy meets only 
those whose fathers’ incomes per year rank 
with his own. Later, because of trade 
unionism and the number of his men, the 
empluyer comes into nu intimate personal 
contact with those who make his wealth, 
and even at church the rich pray by them- 
selves and the poor by themselves. If, 
therefore, a youth does not learn at school 
that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” he may 
never learn this most important of truths. 
All honor, then, to President Eliot for 
pointing out that the -chool that teaches 
Democracy is the best school. 
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The Pedestsian’s Part. 


A great deal is being said, and justly, 
concerning the speed at which automobiles 
are run in and about Boston, and very cut- 
ting reflections are rife in regard to the 
almost criminal disregard, on the part of 
chauffeurs, of the safety of pedestrians. Pre- 
sumably, very much the same state of things 
exists in New York, for the New York 
Evening Post reports that an examination 
of the official record shows that during the 
two weeks ending Nov. 9, one hundred and 
twenty-five street accidents fell under the 
observation of those at police headquarters. 
The number of such accidents, many of them 
fatal, was last year in the neighborhood 
of five hundred and sixty, or almost two 
a day for the working days of the year. 

Assuredly this is a shocking record, and 
suggests that our large cities are callously 
indifferent to the loss of human life. That 
the time has come to look rigidly into the 
causes of such loss and to remove them is 
sufticiently clear. As it happens, light has 
just been thrown on one of the chief causes 
by a Roxbury gentleman who drives his 
Own automobile intu Boston in the morn- 
ing and out again in the evening. This 
gentleman, who is able to point to a per- 
fectly clean record in the matter of acci- 
dents, has observed that nine people out of 
ten take absolutely no care in crossing 
streets. The wonder, he says, is not that 
there are accidents, but that sv many people 
come through, day after day of reckless 
dodging around curners and across crowded 
thoroughfares, unscathed. According to 
this authority the pedestcian,—who would 
be the first to resent the encroachment of 
vehicles upon the _ space allotted to 
the sidewalk,—seems to ‘think that 
he has quite as much right in the 
street as the horses, carriages, teams and 
automobiles, to accommodate which the 
street is presumably provided. While it is, 
of course, incuntrovertible that a large part 
of the street accidents are due to incompe- 
tency or carelessness on the part of those 
in charge of vehicles, we think there is 
something in the observations of the Rox- 
buryite. Many of the trolley cars casual- 
ties assuredly are caused by the reckless- 
ness with which people, especially children, 
rush in front of the cars when it is too late 
for the motorman to stop. In other words, 
they are largely due to improper care on 
the part of foot passengers. 

The figures of our street accidents here in 
Boston are not at hand, but they are prob- 
ably far less in proportion to our popula- 
tion,—for all that our thoroughfares are 
narrow and congested,—than in New York. 
None the less, that accidents are much too 
frequent, feven here, must be frankly ad- 
mitted. And we are quite inclined tu agree 
with the Roxbury gentleman that along with 
the abundance of preaching concerning the 
duty of the driver of vehicles, there should 
be some talk, at least, about the pedes- 
trian’s part in the care-taking. 
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Boston Milk Supply. 
The terms of the arrangement agreed 
upon last Saturday have been quite freely 
discussed by the farmers who ship mi!k to 
Boston. There is generally a feeling of 
satisfaction that a strike will not be nec- 
essary. 
Many had made preparation for such an 
event, having secured another outlet for 
their milk. These recurring scares and 
threatened strikes are not without good re- 
sults in training producers to unite and to 
act promptly and effectively when such 
action may be needed. 
As compared with the temporary arrange- 
ment, the main difference in the present 
arrangement is in regard to the basis of 
shipment. The contractors had interpreted 
the agreement so as to limit shipments to 
the amount sent for the corresponding 
month of last year. The new arrangement 
allows, beside this amount, as much more as 
the contractor can carry for the two cents per 
can margin, and as much beyond that limit 
as the contractor can sell as whole milk, 
Thus individual shippers can send milk 
up to their maximum, and receive full price 
for as much as they shipped for the same 
six months last year,and also for as much 
in addition as the contractors can sell or 
carry at the two cents per can limit. For 
those who made fairly large shipments last 
winter this arrangement should be satis- 
factory under the general conditions now 
prevailing. Some will of course be obliged 
to reduce their average output in order to 
secure full price, but the majority will be 
able to ship a satisfactory amount at full 
price. 
If the contract is carried out at its face 
value there should be no special cause for 
complaint. The weak point here, as in pre- 
vious arrangements, lies in the tricks and 
dodges to which a few of the contractors 
may resort in order to evade in some way 
the substance of the contract. Some of 
the dealers are straightforward and busi- 
nesslike. Others apparently employ a 
lawyer to pick flaws in the contracts and de- 
vise ways to escape the plain meaning of 
the agreements. 





other than astraight price for the milk leave 
the producer too much at the honesty or 
mercy of the contractor. In the absence of 
public statements, nobody knows how much 
milk a contractor is receiving nor how much 
he can carry uuder the two-cent carrying 
charge, and least of all how much he can 
sell at the whole milk price. His control of 
price for shipments above last winter’s aver- 
age is almost absolute; more so than that of 
the ordinary commission dealer in farm 
produce, because wrong-doing would be 
more difficult of proof, and because a con- 
tractor and a lawyer together can twist 
a contract in a surprising manner. 
While this winter’s arrangement is, per- 


now, the affair will not be placed on a 
strictly businesslike basis until all milk 
received is paid for ata fixed price with no 
deductions whatever, except for freight, 
which should be actual certified cost and 
not a‘ zone”? charge. A simple contract 
of this kind would be readily understood by 
the shippers and not so easily twisted by 
scheming contractors. 
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Forest Protection. 


The means of protection aguinst great 
forest fires urged by State Land Agent 
Ring of Maine is one which has been fre- 
quently advocated in these columns. A 
corps of trained fire wardens should prove 
one of the best investments ever made by the 
forest owners. This week a mutual insur- 
ance organization has been formed among 
the owners of wild and timber lands. The 
association is for mutual protection, and for 
the purpose of creating a fund to provide 
fire wardens. The money raised will be 
chiefly for the purpose of patrol. Upon the 
discovery of a fire the State’s men will be 
notified, and upon them will devolve the 
real work of checking it. The patrol will 
cover especially the exposed points, ana keep 
a watch on sportsmen, tourists and river 
drivers,so that they shall leave behind no 
smouldering camp fires. In fact, the train- 
ing of those who frequent the forest is al- 
most as important as of those who stand 
guard. The education of the wardens and 
of the hunters and lumbermen should go on 
together until there is adequate protection 
for vanishing forest wealth, now almost at 
the mercy of every careless tourist and wan- 
dering camper. 
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Quince Varieties. 


In a letter to a Massachusetts customer 
inquiring about quince trees and varicties, 
the New York State nurseryman, Martin 
Wahl, says: ‘‘Champion is not the best 
variety of quinces. If I were to select 
quinces today, Champion would be the last 
variety, and I would not select it for any cus- 
tomer who wishes to plant same in any 
part of Massachusetts. It will not ripen 
many years in any part of your State and it 
does not ripen very often in this State. This 
fall Champion ripened very well, but that 
may not happen again in three or four 
years. Orange is today about the best 
variety for all general purposes. Some 
claim that the Bourgeat is better. It is 
slightly larger, but quality is not as good as 
Orange. Reas Mammoth and Meeches are 
good varieties, but not as good as Orange. 
If you want the Champion for planting two 
hundred miles south of Boston, it will suc- 
ceed and ripen every year.’’ 

Another New York nurseryman, E. O. 
Peterson, replied in a similar vein, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ I should not consider Champion the 
best quince. It is large, but is very late 
and is not so good a beareras Orange or 
Meeches. Meeches is considered most pro- 
litic and of same size and color as the 
Orange.”’ 

Experience in New England does not 
wholly ‘support these statements. The 
writer in eastern Massachusetts has fruited 
Champion for the past half a dozen years 
without a single failure toripen. Quinces 
will bear considerable cold without injury. 
Champion has so far proved by far the best 
variety. Trees are vigorous, bear young 
and abundantly of the choicest fruit. 
Orange proved not so fine a tree, no more 
prolific and fruit not so uuiformly large. 
Bourgeat, as tested by the writer, isa poor 
grower, lacking vigor. The other kinds 
mentioned have not proved so good as the 
orange. G. B. FIsKe. 
Middlesex County, Mass. 
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New York Fruit Auctions. 


The area from Dey street northward to 
Franklin street, and stretching laterally 
from the river front to Greenwich street 
and a little beyond on the lower west side, 
constitutes the habitat of the New York 
fruit trade. It is approximately the centre 
of the vegetable trade as well. But the re- 
ceiving and distribution points extend up- 
ward from the Battery far beyond the 
limits named, and are found also on the east 
side, in Brooklyn and in Jersey City, but 
not in such striking evidence. 

Within that comparatively contracted 
area a volume of business is done whose 
figures in some particulars almost stagger 
the imagination. To see that trade in one 
of its most intense, not to say picturesque, 
aspects, go to the fruit auction rooms at 
pier 20 on the North river. The busy scene 
is interestingly described in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. The truit sold there is chiefly the 
California product—most of the time “ Cali- 
fornia’’ exclusively—and the sales are 
carried on daily from early morning up to 
noon, and past, according to the volume of 
the receipts. 

The fruit is displayed in the pier sheds, 
having been previously catalogued by lots, 
and numerous boxes or crates are open for 
sampling. Upstairs an apartment, not un- 
like a college lecture-room, with seats and 
aisles in amphitheatre fashion and a raised 
platform in front for the auctioneers and 
clerks, will hold perhaps five hundred per- 
sons, sitting and standing, and at times it 
is crowded almost to the suffocation point. 
This is the first step in the handling of the 
vast volume of much of the fruit that New 
Yorkers see daily on the corner stands, in 
the push-carts and at the green grocers’. 
To the onlooking novice the scene is quite 
as mystifying as that on the floor of the 
stock exchange. Except that something is 
being bought and sold, the process is to 
him largely unintelligible. At the rate of 
about three hundred words a minute the 
auctioneer’s voice rises and falls in a 
cadence that suggests the scanning of Latin 
hexameters, while a perfect Babel of sound 
from the nondescript crowd in front of him, 








haps, all that could be expected just | 


is “something doing” in fruit. 4 Ftos 
momentary lull the auctioneer of oat ' 
firm or company takes up the task 
the thing goes on until all the consi,,,,....’ 
of the day have been disposed of. ;,.., 
auctions are held at other points ... _ = 
ally, but this is the principal one. 4, ,_ 
tracts the great bulk of the buyers. io 
All these auction sales are {, 
cash ’’ before delivery, and the dist; 
is going on simultaneously with th. 
The price includes delivery, but i; 
instances the purchasers have th. , 
teams in readiness to take the fruit « 
order to save time. It goes with re, 
ble rapidity intoevery consuming se: _, 
the city, and to trans-shipment poi: 
well. It is not an uncommon thin: 
dozen or two push-cart men to form 
and bid in fruit in big lots, dividing 
the pier for their own use, or hau! 
away in bulk for distribution on the 
side or some other convenient points. 
there are push-cact “ bosses,” who own 
twenty or thirty outfits, the * push. 
selling the fruit on commission or by « 
wages. 
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Best Kinds ot Bees. 

An interesting discussion took place a: 
recent meeting of Connecticut bee-kee, 
on the question of what kind of bee is : 
most desirable to keep. The majority fay: 
the Italian, but the black bee and the | 
brids each had many friends. Some . 
jected to the hybrid because he is suc! 
fighter. 

There was a short discussion on whet) 
bees can be kept to advantage in a cit). 
letter was received from George H. Yale | | 
Wallingford on this subject. Mr. Yale |) 
lieved that in thinly settled parts bees cou) i 
be kept by careful management on the par: 
of the owners. Louis E. Starr of Wate: 
bury wrote on the same subject. He be- 
lieved that the best way was to keep on the 
right side of the neighbors. He has kept 
bees in his backyard ever since 1893, and 
had not had trouble. He keeps as high as 
twenty-one colonies at a time. 


Preparing Fruit for Storage. 

Apples should be packed as soon as 
picked, and if sound when put in, wii! 
shrink but littie. Only the best quality 
should be put in refrigeration. The process 
has been perfected so that Ben Davis has 
been kept a year with ninety-seven per cent. 
sound, while Guano showed ninety-five per 
cent. perfect after a year in storage. By 
this process fruit can be sold at any time 
after harvesting, up to the next May o: 
June. In order to keep well, the tempera- 
ture should be kept about 33°, and when 
shipped cars should be iced at least twelve 
hours before the fruit is put in. If this is 
not done. the heat of the fruit will melt so 
much of the ice that the produce will ar:ive 
in very bad shape. 
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Those who feel inclined to gloomy views 
of country life in the Eastern States are 
commended to study the cheerful view pre- 
sented in another column by J. N. Pardee. 
The social difficulties and encouragements 
are both fairly considered. Everything 
taken into account, there is no better place 
in the world than a first-class American 
country town asa home and a pl ce of sen- 
sible, happy living. It isa gvod thing for 
the nation that the taste of the people is 
turning more and more to out-door pursuits 
and country life. 
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pairs. 
All the advantages of other 
mills with none of their 
Aig, defects. Tanks, Towers. 
| \ Pumpsand all windmiil belong- 
Y ings. We also handle the best 

steel mills and towers. 
Estimates given on individ- 
ual windmill water systems. 
7 Windmill ca:alog mailed free. 

Vy Al _ Charles J. Jager Co., 

\ Rn Pe 174 High St., Beston, Msas. 


Canada Unleachec 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
In the world. 

Now is the time to plow up ‘your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop ot hay for 
ears. 

Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get them as 
they are collected from house to house. Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 
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Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sa., Boston and Newton, N. H 
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punctured with frantic gestures, quiet, ac- 
quiescent nods, and now and then by an 
angry note of protest, indicates that there | 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., Sena: for tree 








80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 




















nizing frankly, as ‘it does, that the best 


All arrangements providing for any terms 


ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


ENGINE. SAW AND Bete >150.00 ser Pai: 


POWERFUL, 
DURABLE, 
FROST PROOF, 
DUST PROOF. 


195 High Street, BOSTON. 
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Tbe Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


_ AND BRIGHTON. 
vor the week ending Nov. 25, 1903. 
Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
” ek..--3113 12,600 40 31,779 1418 
Lue ocek.---3341 17,733 6B 28,954 2118 
fay rago.3285 7,983 «G3 -39,276 1726 
Hi 2000 455 





prices ea Nertherm Cattle. 

_Per hundred pounds on total weight of 

hid slow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 

qu $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
ality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 

-50; some of the poorest bulls, etce., 


“ 50. Western steers, $3.75@5.90. Store 
C Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$5 mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
tw wr-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
e p—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
. sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $2.50 
@ unbs, 47 @53c. 
Hogs—Per pound, Western, 4}@5c, live 
we shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 


¢ ountry dressed hogs, 6c. 
' CALVES—3@6jc P th. 
{ 3—Brighton—6}@7c P fb; country lots, 6@ 


( SKINS—13¢ P Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
1 .w—Brighton, 3@3}c ® fb; country lots, 


1s—40@60c. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep.- 


Maine. G H Barnes 17 
11 Brighten At Brighten. 
The Libby Co 20 176 J S Henry 
EF hapwan 20 & Connors 21 
Thompson H A Gilmore 5 
Hauson 17 150 Scattering 50 
Wardwell & J Freeman 15 
Howe L Stetson 12 
Farmington LS Geo Cheney 7 
Co 15 500 CD Lewis 5 


JN Richardson 10 DA Walker 3 


Libby & Gould 4 O H Forbush 9 
pA Berry 9 J P Day iy 
new Hampshire. New}jYerk 


At Brighten’ 


A: Brighten. 
GN Smith 24 


WF Wallace lu 


0 H Forbusp 6 

AINE DM & Weel Western. 
Co At Brighten. 

J Peavey JJ Kelley 90 

AF Joues & Co 47 W H Monroe 48 

E F Adden 26 170 SS Learned 96 

At Watertown. Sturtevant& 
Frank Wood 10 66 Haley 1i2 


WE Wallace 65 70 Morris Beef Co 187 
Swift & Co 287 


Vermont. AtNEDM™M& Weel 
At Watertown. Ce. 
BH Combs Morris Beef Co 505 


Fred Savage 25 210 Swift & Co 278 
kK E Frenen 40 a D M & Wool 
“ 0 


G W Hail 3 ‘ 
At Watertewn. 


N H Woodward 10 
AtNEDM& Weel Dowd Keefer 60 


Co. R Dojouchure. = 53 
W A Ricker 210 300 Weiuberd & Co 58 
F Ricker 52 85 J A Hathaway 243 


F Ss Atwood 15 30 
At Brighton. 

JS Henry lt 14 

AC Foss 18 


Canada. 
AtNED@M”& Weel 


Ce. 
NE DM& Wool 
Massachusetts. y 


Co 
At Watertown. Switt & Co 
JS Henry 19 3 Gordon & [ron- 
0 H Forbush 26 sides 
W H Bardwell 9 W Laveck 111 


21 486 





Expert Trafiic. 

The foreign market for State cattle has within 
the past week dropped another jc, d. w., being 
lc lower than two weeks ago. Exporters are of 
the opinion that a reaction will soon be effected, 
as navigation closes at Montreal. Range of 
prices on cattle, 10@10fc, d, w. Sheep at 10}@12}c, 
d.w. A year ago fancy steers at London reached 
lie, d. w. The week’s shipments were 1776 cattle 
and 807 sheep, 

Shipments and destinations: Onsteamer Bo- 
hemian, for Liverpool, 278 cattle and 807 sheep, 
by Swift & Co.; 21 of the cattle and the sheep 
were from Canada; 200 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company. Cn steamer Georgian, for London, 199 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 198 d@ by Swift 
& Co. On steamer Ultonia, for Liverpool, 200 
cattle by Morris Beef- Company; 143 do: by J. A." 
Hathaway; 89 Canadian cattle by Gordon & Iron- 
sides; 111 Canadian cattle by W. Laveck. On 
steamer Kingstonian, for Antwerp, 357 cattle by 
five different firms; all States cattle. 

Horse Basiness. 


The market for horses is still depressed, and 
all through the fall months no special activity 
has been noticed. No speculative movement, 
the trading is only as neeessity requires, and 
there is a searelty of ygood-grade horses. At 
Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, the only place 
where the trade was called good, were sold 3 car- 
loads of 1100@1700-pound horses at $300 down, as 
to quality. Two Maine parties bought a carload 
for logging purposes, average 1400 ths,at $150@ 
175; 1 pair of 3300-pound horses sold at $550. At 
H.S. Harris Sons’ sale stable, 4 carsof Western 
met a dull market, but cleaned out fairly well. 
At Moses Colman Son’s sale stable it was a fair 
week. They sold 60 odd head from $40@150; 
there was a little pony trade at $125«150. At 
Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable were 20 odd West- 
ern and plenty of nearby horses from $300 down 
to S40 

Union Vards, Watertown. 
luesday—Arrivals at yards were compara- 
tively light; less for beef or store. It being 
Thanksgiving week the trading was light and 
the requirements also light. Butchers were in- 
different about buying to the usual extent. G. 
W. Hall sold 11 slim cows for bolognas, of 700 ths, 
atl R. E. French sold 6 cows, of 4380 tbs, at 
lv. J. A. Hathaway sold for home trade 25 
Stee ts, average 1500 ths, at 5}c; 25, of 1490 ths, at 
«° of 1300 ths, at 44c. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 

Cow dealers were sensible and put but few 
“ows on the market, it being an off week. Sales 
ala lige of $30@48, unless fancy, at $500 70. 

Fat Tlogs. 

lisier by Le, Lo w., on Western that cost here 

‘i> with local hogs at 6e, as to quality. 
Sheep Houses. 

> 12,900 head made up the week's supply. 
lies cost less per pound, there being a heavy 
rut iu the West. Best grades of sheep and 
als os selllower by 30¢c P 100 tbs, and slim 
id se lower, The city mutton market is 
“ie 0 boast of. Range cf prices on sheep 
$1 10) ths to $3.80 p 100 tbs on lambs; $4 80@ 
ocks strietly lambs. 

Veal Calves. 
‘Ket rules somewhat easier, as butchers 
lots lowered the rates }c, but general 
at steady rates. Butchers were buying 
uksgiving week to keep their hand in; 

(hat veal is very much wanted. J. S. 
‘'d 50 calves, 6@64c. G.H. Barnes sold 

110 ths, average price, 6c. 

Live Poultry. 

la11}e; broilers, 11@114¢; cocks, 8@9c; 

hale, 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

‘he Libby Company, 30; Wardwell & 

rhompson & Hanson, 30; Farmington 

* Company, 50; J. N. Richardson, 5, 

‘ould, 4; P. A. Berry, 8. 

‘mpshire—W. F. Wallace, 145; A. F. 

70; E. F. Adden, 20; F. Wood, 27. 

B. H. Combs, 23; Fred Savage, 90; R. 

0; G. W. Hall, 2; W. A. Ricker, 200; 

; F.S. Atwood,40; J. S. Henry, 45. 

G. N. Smith, 30. 

‘setts—J. S. Henry, 75; O. A. For- 
’. H. Bardwell, 30; G. H. Barnes, 30; 
lo, H. A. Gilmore, 28; scattering, 150; 
‘; L. Stetson, 18; C. D. Lewis, 5; J. P. 


‘rightom Cattle Market. 

yards: 1005 cattle, 1240 sheep; 29,139 

tives, 160 horses. From West, 820 
“Heep, 28,900 hogs, 160 horses. Maine, 
H 26 sheep, 27 hogs, 157 calves. New 
» 16 cattle, 30 calves. Vermonc, 29 
los “een. 9 hogs, 45 calves. Massachusetts, 
“03 hogs, 284 calves. New York, 24 


t ‘alves 

Ts : 
she. — market yards, 1005 cattle, 1240 
Cattle oe arnea, 29,139 hogs. Market for beet 
at fy)... ather slow. The few on sale sold 


Steady prices. Butchers seemed not 


anxious to purchase. Wardwell & Howe sold 2 
oxen, Of 2480 tbs, at 44c; 2 oxen, of 3000 Ibs, at Bc. 
O. H. Forbush sold his best at 3c. Sales at 2}c, 
2ic, 2h, lke. D. W. Clark sold 1 cow, of 1300 tbs, 
at 3ic. J.P. Day, 6 cows, 1000 Ibs, at 23c; 1 bull, 
Of 1440 Ibs, at 2}¢;1 do., of 1250 tbs, at $2.65; 1 cow, 
1310 tbs, at 2hc; 5 cows, 5600 tbs, at $1.30; 3 at 2}c. 
Milch Cews and Springers. ; 

As dealers anticipated a light trade, the offer- 
}ings were somewhat light that seemed to be 
wanted at steady prices. Some on sale were 
very choice and brought high prices with no 
difficulty in the disposal. E. E. Chapman sold 4 
extra cows at $40 each; 1 at $50. P. A. Berry 
sold 3 springers, $58 each. The Libby Company 
Sold at $58, $55, $50, down to $30. J.S. Henry 
sold 5 choice cows, $55@60; 10 cows at $40@48. 

Veal Calves. 

Some lots sell tc easier, while others rule steady 
in price. General tone is without change. Ward- 
well & Howe sold 30 calves, 120 tbs, at 62c, d. w. 
Clark sold 2 calves at 5c. P. A. Berry, 8 calves, 
1120 tbs, at Gc. J. P. Day, 40 calves, 110 ibs, at 6c- 
Harris & Fellows, 47 calves, 5770 ibs, at 6}c. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens,large choice, ® th... ............ 18@20 
Broilers, 34 to 4 tbs, to La OD... 52s 16@1& 
CRT 0 ceivinwin cds scconsee cddcnvanda 17@18 
DE 6 Sh beak soiithuigs maliecone aWatde caused 13@15 
NG cise cede San 4 ant and acne ene 1 $16 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz... .........: 1 1 7% 
lees pokey good; P doz.............. 75@1 26 
Westen iced— a eet 
Turkeys, choice ......................... 19 
Turkeys, poor to fair.................... 
MONG OL cain ane 05 kee dk sks dc sucess 17@18 
roilers, common to choice............. 14@15 
Chickens, choice, large ................... 13915 
ws mixed sizes .... 0.2.2.2... 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice.................... 11.@13 
SIU acliacks wndee shots csyecuaccccda 9@ 
DOOOES, PTI... «5. oon snc cwesiecwcced 10@124 


TOR IT acne seein ctnwccnnnpccsessasecccs 

Roosters, DPnswcnecerguscntaes vores ssce ce ci 

Chickens, % Re EE SER SET re 10@11 
Batter. 


NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
30, 50 fb. tubs only. . nidiaied 


comety, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............... 


Northern N. Y., a: one 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 22 
Western, large ash tubs................. 2 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 22h@ 
Creamery, northern firsts................. 21a22 
Creamery, western firsts... nen 
Creamery, seconds... 17@1S 
Creamery, eastern. 17 





Dairy, Vt., extra............ 21 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..... 
Dairy, oe re and Vt. seconds . 


Renovated......................- -- 14@18 
E cee ae th 

xtra northern creamery...........-..... @25 
EEE EE IN oe 
Common to good...........--.--.--.------- 16@ 

Trunk butter in $ or}tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery..............-... 24@25 
Firsts, northern creamery .........--.-... 2 
Extra nortnern dairy....... ...........-.. 23@ 
Common to good...........-.-. .----------- 16@17 

Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .......-....-. 114@ 
New York twins, firsts, P th.............-. 11@ 
New York twins, seconds, P fb...........- d9@ 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.-...-.- 114@ 
Vermont twins, firsts...............---..-- 104@11 
Vermont twins, seconds.........---.--.---- 9@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.....-.....-.- 114,@ 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P fb .........--.-- 11@ 
Ohio flats, P fh.. ....-.-..-.--..----- ~eeseee 10i@ 
Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, ® doz.......-..... 45@ 
Eastern choice fresh..-........-...-.-----.- a 
RI 5 nonce nses ns wncccce sens s-ceuy 3a 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ...............-- 24.@28 











York State firsts............-.....-....--.- 
Western average ......-........---- 
Western, poor to fair 
Western dirties ...............-..-..- 
Refrigerator stock... ..........-.-------.- 


Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu........--------- 67@68 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu. 70@ 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl 2 OO@2 35 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, P bbl... -1 00@1 50 
Yellow, East. Shore ® bbi......- 1 oogs 50 
Vineland, double head, P bbl............ 2 3 00 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu..-...-..--.------- @1 00 
Cabbage, native, p bbl.-..-..- 75@1 25 
Carrots, # bol.....-..---.--- 60@65 
Chicory, # doz ......------ Tik@ 
Escarole, P doz..-..-.--- 75@ 
Romaine, ® doz ...-- 75@1 00 
Lettuce, P long box...-.-.. --) Ba@ 
Cauliflower, Pp box..-...-..--- --1 30@ 
Celery, native, choice, ~ doz 75@ 
String beans, So., P bu ...--.-. 2 00a@4 00 
Spinach, P bun..-.....---.-- 60@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P Ib. 15@20 
Onions, native, P bu-.-..-. 75@ 
Parsnips, ~ bu...-.-.-- - 50@%5 
Native cress, P doz.. eee) Se 35/@) 
Cucumbers, hethouse, P doz....-..-.- ..1 O@i 25 
Green Peppers, P bbl...--....---------- 1 25@1 50 
Egg plant, P crate..... ....-.----------- 100@1 50 
Parsley, P bu -...-..---.----------------- 75@1 50 
Radishes, P box........-.---------------- 1 50@ 
Squash, P bbl........-....--------.------ 60@1 50 
Turnips, ® Ox .....-...--.-------------- 35@ 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl ....---.----- 75:80 
Mushrooms, native, P tbh........--------- 75@1 00 
Mint, PH dOz .......... 220---- 2220 ---- oes 0e ‘ 
Leeks, P d0z......---------------+-------- 50@ 
Chives. # DOX........-.........2222---000- 50a,75 
Brussels sprouts, P qt....-.--..---------- 10@15 
Artichokes, @ bu .........--------------- 2 00@2 25 
Oyster plant. P d0z........-------------- 75@1 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl..... --...-.------------ %5@ 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ....--------------- 1 75@2 50 
BeOS Ee a a 2 50@3 50 
“ Alexander, P bbl......--- .------- 2 50@3 50 
“ Mackintosh, Red P bbl..-.-------- 3 00@4 00 
‘© Snow, P bbi...-.---...------------2 00@3 00 
“ 9002., P bbl. ...-.-----------------2 W@2 50 
‘“* Maiden Blush, P bbIi.-....--------- 2 0N0@2 50 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl......--...-- 1 50@2 25 
“© Greening, No. 1, P Bisscccdewsese 2 25@2 50 
* Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25@1 50 
** Common sweet. .......------------ 1 O0@1 56 
“© Common mixe?2, P bbl-.---.------ 1 00@1 50 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box -..--- T@1 25 
** Green cook’g sorts, P bush. box. 50@1 0 
* common, P bbi....-...------------ 1 wi 75 
“ Maine Hasvey, P bbl.-..-.-------- 2 25@2 50 
“« Pippins, fair 10 choice....-..----- 1 50@2 00 
** Pound Sweet _....---------------- 1 cA@2 50 
Apples, in bulk P bbl.....--------------- 1 0@1 53 
Oranges— ait 
6 ihe Wy DOK ....-. -.----2-----------2 1 50a@2 75 
ranberries— 
Cape Cod, P bbl. wo eeceree-----4 50@7 00 
Cape Cod, ® box...----.--------------- 2 0G@2 25 
Grapes— tx 
Concord, P pony basket ---..--. ae Ene 17@18 
Catawba, P pony basket -...--.------- 15@i 
Niagara, P pony basket -....-------.--- 3 1é 
— bee das Eoeseeou akan sseanetss 16@18 
ears— te 
Seckel, P bu ..-.----------------------- 2 00@3 00 
Common, P bu...----------------- eee 30@75 
Sheldon, P bu...-..--------------++---- 1 50@2 00 
Bosce,.? bu-..------------ -------++---+++-- 2 00@3 00 
Wides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights.....--------- 54@6} 
fides, south, light green salted-.......-- Tya8h 
<4 «dry flint..........----------- 134@14 
“puff, in west.....--.--------------- 8a8} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each...-..----------- 90@1 55 
= over weights, each......-------- 13 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.....-.----------- 065 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice....-.-.----------------- 7 
Evaporated, fair to prime......---------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality....-------------- 4 


Grass Seeds. 
ey n, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
Timothy, Pp bu ee g Pp . 2a 40 


Dicgicnpecedad. os: aoa 
Clover, 






Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack .....----- 2 50 
* fancy recleaned, ? ib.--..------- ad 

Orchard, ® bu ...--------------------+-+°- 1 85@2 00 
pee Cc ob BP h....-.------ +--+ eee eee ~ 1 
Alfalfa, P tb..-.------------------2-e--2 +72 Xe 

PURE SPAN. ose onnc sean ocsos 1 40@1 50 
yc kee aOR SE AATOT RETO inaoo 
Buckwheat... .--------------+ ---2--"--"° 
Barley....--------- ---------0r0 e007 90@1 10 

Beans. 

Pea, choice ...-..------------------- -----2 10@2 20 
Pea, screened ....-.-----------------+ --"° 1 4 ~ 
Pea, seconds........---------------+-*-°"" 1 = es 
Pea, foreign ....----------------------+--""" 1 a2 . 
Mediums, choice hand-picked ..-..-------- 2 10; 
Mediums, screened..-.--.------------------ 1 = 
Mediums, foreign... -----.--------------- ope oe 
.enew eyes, —. a ene cece cee nee cece eee : g' ss 
Yellow eyes, seconds..-.-.----------------- oa: 
Red Kidaey sdoccdcccccscend seeecaudseseesd 3 00@3 25 


Hay and Straw. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but firm. 
gpring Volear abd strat ht, $3 10 
Wintes patents, $4 25¢4 60. me 
Winter, clear straight, $3 75@4 40. 


Corn Meal.—$i 06a! 08 , and 
24 PY bbi; granulated $2 soys 1s bbl. sia 
beget eee ut $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
at Meal.—Firm at 3% 05@5 30 bbl. f 
rolled and $5 55@5 90 for IE et tt . 
* pe gpene--Ehe market 1s steady at $3 15@ 


Corn.—Demand ligh 1 . 
ag og ellow, tbe.” mraary maT 
4 ellow, spot, 56c. 

No. 3, yellow: sohe. 
@ats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 16e048e 
No. 2 clipped, white, 4c. 
pi 3 clipped, white, 43c.. 

ilifeed.—Tendency steady. 
Winter wheat bran sacks, $19 75. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $19 50@24 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 00. 

ixed feed 


Cottonseed ‘meal for shipment, $26 00. 
Linseed, $24 00@e4 50, sinnesineas 
Barley.—Feed barley, 52@54c. 
Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





ae “ 
oe “ 
“ ity 


Fine delaine, eo 37 





American mohair ...................-... aa 37 








MILK STANDARD.—W. C. J., Washington 
County, R.I.: The legal standard of milk in Rhode 
Island is twelve per cent. total solids of which 
2.5 per cent. must be butter fat. This milk could 
not be legally sold in Boston, the Massachusetts 
winter standard being thirteen per cent. solid of 
which 3.7 per cent. is to be butter fat. 

HogsrEs SLEEP.—S. L. H., Hartford, Ct.: 
Horses sleep, but waken easily. Their nervous 
system is very sensitive to sound and other dis- 
turbances, more so than that of human beings. 
Horses can sleep without lying down, and they 
sleep with eyes shut. 

UsE OF IODIDE FoR LuMPry JAwW.—M. H. B., 
Wendham County, Ct.: Iodide of potash has 
been found a specific for lumpy jaw, but it should 
be remembered that itis also rulnous tempora- 
rily to the constitution of the animal; it will dry 
up the milk thoroughly, will cause abortion and 
some other things that I might mention. It isa 
specific in the treatment of what is called 
“wooden tongue” in cattle, that is, actinomy- 
cosis of the root of the tongue. The dose is one 
drachm twice daily until fodism is produced. 
Iodism means poisoning with iodide of potash 
and shows the following symptoms: Loss of ap- 
petite, weeping eyes, discharge from the nose, 
emaciation, scurfiness of the skin, with sup- 
pression of the excreta as arule. Two weeks is 
usually a sufficient period in which to give iodide 
of potash for the cure of lumpy jaw. 


> 





MILK-MAKING FEEDS. 
The new distillery feeds are likely to become 
popular among dairymen. The substance is 
made up very much like gluten meals of the 
higher grades, but is lighter and more bulky and 
hence a safe food. The growing scarcity of 
gluten feeds will help the introduction of a sub- 
stitute. 

SOAKED MEAL OR DRY MEAL. 

The result of tests at the Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Oregon and Missouri stations show that on 
the average 451 pounds of grain or meal when 
wet or soaked were equal in feeding value to 483 
pounds of dry grain or meal, a difference of 
seven per cent. in favor of using wet or soaked 
meal. This would indicate that the soaking of 
grain is about as useful in increasing the feeding 
value as grinding. 
CHOICE SEED CORN. 


Heavy, plump seed corn has been shown by 
comparative test to produce more vigorous plants 
than does seed of light weight. No other grain 
responds more quickly to selection than does 
field corn. Care and storage also affects vitality. 
Seedsmen hesitate to buy seed corn even when 
they know it to be pure, for the reason that so 
many growers do not properly dry and store the 
seed. The moisture absorbed in a damp, poorly 
ventilated place injures the vigor of the seed. 
Good Northern seed corn, both sweet and field 
varieties, will probably be rather scarce and high 
next spring. 
CATCHING SHEEP. 

A sheep should never be caught by its wool. 
This method not only causes the animal unneces- 
sary pain, but in the case of fat sheep, that are 
to be killed, it does much harm to the joint of 
mutton that lies underneath where the woul was 
pulled. It causes a dark bruise just in the same 
manner as our bodies become discolored from 
being bruised. A California sheepman advises 
that the proper way to catch a sheep is to take it 
either by the hind leg just above the gambrel 
joint, or by putting the hand underneath its jaw 
or neck. In using a crook it 1s important that 
the sheep are not caught below the gambrel joint, 
as injury to the leg is liable to result from this. 

GRAIN AND MILK PRODUCTION. 
Results as shown in the milk pail do not indi- 
cate so much difference, pound for pound, in the 
various feeds of the same class as is sometimes 
claimed. Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, either 
new or old process, high-grade gluten meal, may 
either one be instituted for another in a mixed 
ration without showing much difference in the 
amount of milk. Whole meal from corn or wheat 
or oats, barley or buckwheat will produce about 
the same yield whichever grain is grcund. In 
buying all the relative feeds the market cost 
would be the main thing to consider were it not 
that some feeds have peculiar effects on the di- 
gestive and milk-producing organs, and that the 
richness of manure varies considerably accord- 
ing to the feed. The best all-around results are 
obtained by a mixture of the leading feeds, varied 
in proportions of each according to the market. 
Bran is the bulk maker, and should be a part of 
all winter rations where much grain and dry 
fodder are used. 

REPAIRING HOLLOW TRUNKS. 
An old pear or apple tree can sometimes be 
held tegether many years and made to bear sev- 
eral good crops by cutting bark very severely, 
and plugging the large hollows with mortar 
or cement. Government Bulletin 181 de- 
scribes a good method: All decayed or de- 
caying matter should be removed from the 
cavity and with asharp gouge or chisel «ll dis- 
eased wood cut away until sound heartwood is 
exposed. Then, before moisture or other injuri- 
ous influences can act upon the newly exposed 
parts, the whole cavity should be filled with a 
thin mortar, made by mixing one part of Port- 
land cement with three parts of clean, sharp 
sand. After the mortar has had time to become 
stiff, but not hard, a surface coat made of one 
part of sand and one part of cement should be 
added and the surface so faced as to exclude all 
moisture from the opening of the cavity. An 
additional safeguard would be had in treating 
the inside of the cavity with a copper-sulphate 
solution one pound to five or six gallons of 
water, after the diseased wood has been re- 
moved with a gouge or chisel and before the 
cement mortar is poured into the vavity. 

A WHEAT COUNTRY OF THE FUTURE. 
The Canadians themselves are exceedingly 
sanguine as tothe agricultural future. In a re- 
cent interview a Manitoba official, in speaking of 
the productive capacity of the Canadian North- 
west, said he expected that, within the next ten 
years, ten million acres in Manitoba would be 
under cultivation. Assuming a similar increase 
of acreage in the territories, he estimated that a 
decade hence northwestern Canada would pro- 
duce 350,000,000 bushels of wheat. This estimate 
was on a basis of only a little over twenty mill- 
ion of the seventy-five million acres which it is 
claimed are susceptible of cultivation. He 
believed that, when the full possibilities of 
this vast area are achieved, the production 
of. wheat will exceed a Dillion bushels. 
This would be one-third larger than the 
greatest crop ever raised in the United States. 
Americans regard these prophecies as absurd 
exaggerations, and even some conservative 
millers in the Canadian Northwest, who are. ina 
position to make careful and practical estimates 
of the future yield of the fields upon which they 
must depend for their supply of raw material, 
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less, as 18 common in newly discovered lands, 
there is more or less trickery and exaggeration 
in the returns published, and the great danger 
from early frosts, the result of which is to make 
the wheat touched absolutely worthless for mill- 
ing purposes, is carefully suppressed. But taking 
allthis into consideration, beyond all doubt vast 
crops of wheat, sufficient to contribute' materially 
towards the prevention of scarcity, are going to 
be reaped in this new and hitherto undeveloped 
section of the world. 





Produce Notes. 

The supply of storage eggs at New York 
and vicinity is far short uf last year at this 
time 

Australian butter shippers offer to de- 
liver extra grades in London at 18 cents. 
This indicates a poor outlook for American 
exports. 

There has been such a great demand in 
Maine and other New England States for 
second-hand barrels with which to move 
the large apple crop that, whereas, in or- 
dinary times suvh barrels sell from 20 
to 25 cents each, they are now bring- 
ing 50 cents and new barrels 60 cents 
Owing tothe scarcity of staves, cooperage 
materal has doubled price, and it now costs 
from 15 to 20 cents more to construct a bar- 
rel than it did a few months ago. Cooperage 
people say that there can be no improve- 
ment in existing conditions this winter, or 
until-the snow melts, to enable a cuting of 
new logs, as there is an insufficient amount 
of cooperage stock to meet the demands. 





Place of the Hitchings’ System. 

In the American agricultural and horti- 
cultural periodicals there has been much 
discussion for a year or more over the splen- 
did results obtained by Mr. Grant Hitch- 
ings, Onondaga, N. Y., in growing his 
apple trees in sod and mulching with the 
cut grass. The fine results obtained by this 
gentleman have fully justified the discus- 
sion on‘his m-thods. 

But it is unfortunate that more promi- 
nencv has not been given tothe special condi- 
tions of soil moisture which are said to exist 
at his place, making apparently an unfair 
comparison with the general condition in 
that part of New York State, which, I be- 
lieve, are such as require clean culture, to 
conserve moisture. Mr. Hitchings’ results, 
however, prove that where there is abun 
dant moisture, as in many parts of eastern 
Ontario and Quebec, his method may be 
adopted with good success. Atthe Central 
Experimental Farm it has been found that 
growing clover in the orchards and mulch- 
ing with it has resulted in a thrifty growth 
and better fruit, and the writer has seen 
many orchards in sod producing fine fruit. 
Every orchardist must, however, study his 
wn conditions, especially those of moisture 
and soil.—W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, Ont. 


>_> 


To Check Diseases and Pests. 


Destroy worthless fruit. 

Collect and burn smutty corn. 
Whitewash the inside of the grain bin. 
Keep trees growing fast. 

Make your own insecticide. 

Keep animals on dry ground. 
Encourage insect-eating birds. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested In the estate of EMMA 
MOULTON, late of Thornton, in the County 
of Grafton and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the personal property herein- 
after described, and to the Treasurer and 
Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS. Arthur C. Moulton, appointed 
administrator of the estate of said de- 
ceased, by the Probate. Court for the County 
of Grafton, in, the State of New Hampshire, has 
presented to said Court his potion representing 
that as such administrator he is entitled to cer- 
tain gy property situated in said Common- 
wealth, to wit: : 
A deposit of $263 32 and interest in the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank, Book No. 40022, and pray- 
ing that he may be licensed to receive or to sell 
by public or private sale on such terms and to 
such person or persons as he shall think fit—or 
otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer and con- 
vey such estate. : 
ou ure hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held «st Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of December, A .D 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 








ranted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CCURT. — 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of CAROLINE 
A. SANBORN, late of Weld, in the County of 
Franklin and State of Maine, deceased. 
HEREAS, a petition has been present2d to 
said Court, by Clifton P. Sanborn, with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
robate thereof in said State of Maine duly au- 
henticated, representing that at the tite of her 
death, said deceased had estate in said County of 
Middiesex, on which said will may operate, and 
praying that ithe copy of said will may be filed 
and recorded in the Registry of Probate of said 
County of Middle-ex, and leiters of administra- 
tion with the will annexed thereon granted to 
him without giving a surety on his bond, the ex- 
ecutor therein named having declined to accept 
the trust. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twentv-second day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication 
to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day 
of November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 

ALEXANDER MUNROE, late of Somerville, 
in said County. deceased. 

WHEREAS, Margaret Munroe, the executrix 
of the will of said decexsed, has presented 
for allowance, the first and final account of her 
administration upon the estate of suid deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the eighth day of December, A. D. 1903, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
ane en have, why the same should not be al- 
owed. 
And said executrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by bene goge copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate, fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, A&A 
newspaper published in Boston. the last ubli- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. e 
PROBATE COURT. | 


To the next of kin and all others interested in 
the estate of JONATHAN WHEELER, late ot 
Acton, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS Horace F. Tuttle, the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to suid Court for allowance the first 
account of his administration on said estate, 
and the same has been allowed, and application 
has been made for adistribution of tho balance 
in his hands among the next of kin of said de- 


ceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the _ first day of December, 
A.D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why distribution 
should not be made according to said applica- 


on. 
And the petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by deliver- 
ing or mailing postpaid a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate sever 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ROD- 
ERICK McDONALD, late of Everett, in said 


Coumtt, deceased. 
WHE EAS, Hattie L. Currier, the executrix 
of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance, the ‘first and final (substituted) 
account of her administration upon the estate of 
said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County, on 
the eighth day of December, A. D. 1903, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said executrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy ‘thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
rsons interested in the estate, seven duays,-at 
east, before said Court, 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judgeof said Court, this tourteenth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, 88. P 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
HELEN HORNER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

saia Court, to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Jane M. 
Taaffe of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public not ce thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-first ~ of 
November, in the year one _thousard nine hun- 
dred and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


z Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
DUDLEY P. LEAVITT, late of Melrose, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. ' 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Elvira C. 
Leavitt of Melrose, in tne County «f Middlesex, 
without giviug a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at towell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of December, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
iZ A MBROSE, late of Sandwich, in the County 
of Carroll and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Langdon C. Ambrose, appointed 
execu.or of the will of said deceased. by 

the Probate Court for the County of Carroll, in 
the State of New Hampbhire, has presented to said 

Court nis petition, representing that as such ex- 

ecutor he is entitled to certain personal property 

situated in said Commonwealth. to wit: De- 
posits in the Somerville Savings Bank of Somer- 
ville, East Cambridge Savings Bank and Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank of Cambridge, all in said 

County of Middlesex, Suffolk Savings Bank, War- 

ren Institution of Savings, Charlestown Five 

Cent Savings Bank, Provident Institution for Sav- 

a Rola us Savings Bank, North End Savings. 

Bank and Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, all of 

Boston, in our County of Suffolk, and pra: ing that 

he may be licensed to receive or to sell y publie 

or private sale on such terms, and to such person 
or persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
dis pees —<. one a ae ae Dg convey such estate. 
: re hereby c appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge: in said County of 

Middlesex, on the firstd:y of December, A. D. 

1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, tc show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before‘said Court, and by serving a copy 0 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days,at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth da of No- 
vember, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of S Seeds, Fruit ® 
also Help or Situation Wanted. is igo 08 
one cent per word enly, inclu e, 

—- No Display. Cash to accompany the 
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ANTED-—2 invalid Ladies to board in private 
family. Ages 40 to 65 years. By season or life if 
desired. Board reasonable, $6 ,er week. ouse 
heat. Good home forsuch. E. B. FAY. Winter St., 
¥ramingham Centre, Mass. 





family. Good homestead on Winter Street in 
ramingham Centre, Mass. Ages from 40 to 65 years. 
d society. Hot water heat in the 

house. Board reasonable. E. B. FAY. 


We ising. ‘Se board two invalid ladies in private 





ANTED—Farmer with small family, capable of 
taking —- of farm with small dairy, and 
whose wite can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who fs neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
| om Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference one who plays 
piuno some, for bag amy SY House with modern im- 
hy in city, two in family. Can attend church, 
0 big Sunda Cae age home, goud pay. Ad- 
Gress C. A. HESELTINE, Agt. B. & M., Personal, 
Lawrence, Mass. 





rare? sce farmer in institution for boys. 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. Wages $30 per 

_— For particulars address BOX ?¢2 alpole, 
ass. 





ANTED—Young married man. good milker, team 

ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn. gar 

en, fruit, permanent place good wages. A. N 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 





ANTED—Young men tv learn telegraphy. Posi- 

tions paying $40 to 850 a month. guaranteed. 

Catalogue free. SUPERINTENDENT, Teiegraph 
School, Lebano@, Pa. < 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with family, permanent posi 
tion to right parties. P.O. KOX 58, Blackinton, Mass 








ANTED~—Single mia on dairy farm, good milker 

steady job to goud Man. FRANK D. MERRELL 
est Har. ford, Ct. y, 
at 





references. PRUSPECB FARM, Svuuth Framing 


i 
AX able-bodied girl for generathousework, 23. Give 
am, Mass. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write * SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





Gee man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





tion once in each week, for three ive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a bing oy a published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all eeecees interested in the estate of 
FRANK A. GRAY, late of Peterborough, in the 
County of Hillsborough and State of New Hamp- 
shire, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, Alice M. Gray, appointed admin- 
istratrix of the estate uf said deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Hillsborough, 
in the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 
said Court her petition representing that as such 
adininistratrix she is entitled to certain personal 
roperty situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 
epositsis City Institution for Savings, Lowell, 
Book No. 72593; Central Savines Bank, Lowell, 
Book No. 23146; Five Cents Savings Bank, Stone- 
ham, Book No. 7675, and praying that she may be 
licensed to receive or to sell by public or private 
sale on such terms and to such person or per- 
sons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose 
of, and to transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of Mid- 
dlesex,on the fifteenth dayof December. A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock <in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three snecessive weeks,.in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 



















































































least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Keceiver-Gen- 
-eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 
November, in the year one Coren nine hundred 








smile when such figures are mentioned Doubt- 


and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 


For SALE—Very fine individual and bred _regis- 
tered -lersey bull calves,6 to 12 munths old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered’ Ohio Improved 
ae Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 








ANTED-—A live, single American mau for farm 
work. ust be good teamster and 2 hustler 
State age and experience. NKeferences required 
Board furnished. Wages 825a month. Steady work 
for the right man. EK. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





man, for position in creamery. Some kn«wledge 
his permanent 


Wrinan, to correspond with a young. active, honest 
0 
onson, Mass. 


buttermaking would help secure 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, 





woman for general housework in a small private 
‘amily. House has all conveniences. Salary $16 per 


Ws TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED—At once. competent. single man on milk 

route. rccmanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, 8S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round.farm work 

Good milker, me temperate, references 

State wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





ANTED—Man and wife. teamster and housework 
i Leta. nf 8 #35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
wese, Ct. 





ANTED — Immediately, goo’ farm hand. good 
milker and teamster and sober. #20 per month. 

so good house girl, $3 per week. H.W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. : 


Z 





ANTED—Bov, 15 to 17. good milker. State wages 
W M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass~ 





Red Pelied Cattle. 
For sale—One car of bulls and one car of heifers and 


oung cows. 
mn C. H.& F, W. IVES, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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Our Homes, 


The Workbox. 

A FANCY BAG. 
As the holidays approach, we begin to 
- work on the pretty things intended as gifts. 
Charles Lamb says, ‘“ Presents endear ab- 
sence.”’ : 

For a fancy bag have 1} ounces of pure 
thread crochet silk any shade, 1 yard silk, 
satin or plush, and 43 yaras of ribbon 1} 
inches wide. 

Round the top make 7 large wheels, then 
a row of smal] wheels, then a large row of 
wheels. After making a row of chain 
stitchesand a row of trebles with 3 chain 
between them on the lower.a less number 
is placed at the gathered end of the bag. 

ONE LARGE ROSETTE. 

Chain 13; join. round. 

ist round—Three chain, 1 treble in first 
stitch, 4 chain, 2 treble till there are 7 points 
+o the star; join. 

2d round—Two chain anda row of short 
treble, that is, the silk is drawn through all 
3 stitches at once, make 4 short treble in 
each loop, and 2 short treble on the upper 
edge of the points of the star; join. * 

3d round—-Three chain, 1 treble in first 
stitch, 2 treble, 3 chain and 2 treble in every 
fourth stitch to end of row; join. 

4th round—Two chain, 4 short treble in 
each loop, and 4 short treble on the upper 
edge of the treble to end of row; join. 

5th round—Three chain, 1 treble in first 
stitch, 4 chain, 2treble in third and fourth 
stitches to the end of round; ioin. 

6th round—Two chain, 4 short treble in 
loop and 2 short treble in upper edge of 
treble to end of round; join... 

7th round—Three chain, 1 treble in first 
stitch, 6 chain, 2treble in fifth and sixth 
stitches to end of round ; join. 

8th round—One short treble between: the 
treble in the foundation, 8 treble in each 
loop to end of round. 

SMALL ROSETTES. 

Chain 13; join. 

1st round—Twochain, 1 treblein every first 
stitch, 4 chain and 2 treble till there are 7 
points in the star; join. 

2d round—Three chain, 1 short treble in 
every first stitch, 4 short treble in loop, 2 
short treble on the upper edge of treble to 
end of round; join. 

$d round—Six chain in every third stitch 
to end of round. 

The rosettes should not be crocheted too 
loosely. The widthof silk or satin !orms 
the length of the bag, and the hem above the 
gathers on the upper end may be lined with 
satin of a contrasting color matching the 
rosettes. 

Fawn color or lighter brown on blue, or 
cardinal and old gold on brown velvet ar 


very elegant combinations. 
Eva M. NILEs. 








No Use to Whine. 


There isn’t anything in the world more 
disagreeable than a whining person. He 
whines if itis hot. He whines if it is cold. 
He whines at this, he whines at that; he 
whines at everything. Whine, whine, whine. 
It is just a habit he has fallen into. There 
is nothing the matter with him. It is just 
a bad habit. 

The whiner is generally an idle person or 
a lazy one. What he needs is to be set to 
work—at real hard work, mental or physi- 
cal. Some work that will interest him and 
engage his whole attention and he will not 
have time to whine. We know two women. 
One of them does her own housework and 
takes care of her horse besides. She is 
happy and singing all the day long. The 
keyboard of her life sounds no whining 
note. It is a pleasare to be with her, a good 
wholesome tonic to watch her. The other 
woman is so situated that she does not have 
to work. Nothing to do but to amuse herself. 
She has no zest in life, no interest in any- 
thing. She is a bunchof selfishness and 
whines at everything. Whining has become 
such a habit with herthat her mostjcasual re- 
mark is tinged with a whine. She is miserable 
herself and makes everybody else in her 
presence miserable. She is a weakling, a 
parasite, a drag,a heavy-weight on some- 
body all the time. 

Get the whine out of your voice ur it will 
stop the development and growth of your 
body. It will narrow and shrink your 
mind. It will drive away your friends; 
it will make you unpopular. Quit your 
whining; brace up; go to work; be some- 
thing; stand for something; fill your 
place in the universe. Intead of whin- 
ing around, exciting only pity and con- 
tempt, face about and make something of 
yourself. Reach up to the stature of a 
strong, ennobling manhood, to the beauty 
and strength of a superb womanhood. 

There is nothing the matter with you. 
Just quit your whining and go to work.— 
Medical Talk. ' 


The Physiologic Care of Colds. 


That the condition called a cold is one of 
repletion may be r demonstrated. 
Among other evidences this is the fact 
that treatment based his theory is uni- 
formly successful. 4ts acquisition is fre- 
quently attribut some exposure, it may 
be from lack of Wearing apparel or from at- 
mospheric changes. Buta closer examina- 
tion will show this to be an erroneous con- 
clusion, for on many occasions the ob- 
server has been exposed to a great 
variety of changes without any cold re- 
Sulting therefrom, when, again, under 
other conditions, with the slightest ex- 
posure, in even the hottest weather, one 
may suffer from the hardest kind of a 
cold. This results from imperfect elimi- 
nation, or an inactive condition of the 
excretory organs. In fact, it is the con- 








dition of the individual, rather than 
his exposure. The impuritiés of the 
system are being discharged thruugh 


the mucous membrane, particularly of 
the head, instead of the proper eliminat- 
ing organs. Many a time has this con- 
dition been brought about by a too 
generous dinner. The sudden changing 
from heat to cold, by going from a warm 
room to the cold air of outdoors, when 
a person is debilitated and of feeble re- 
active powers, frequently produces the con- 
dition called a cold. Any overwork or ex- 
haustion of the nervous system places the 
body in a negative state, so there is less 
power of vital resistance to morbific changes. 
A languid, exhausted feeling is often accom- 
panied by a headache, or inactive stomach 
and bowels. Ifthe ordinary amount of labor 
is imposed upon those organs while in that 
condition, it is necessarily most imperfectly 
perfermed. Then is the body poisoned by 
its own impurities. Too frequently tonics 
are taken to spur on and still further ex- 
haust an already weakened system. 

In looking for the cause of colds, or any 
other disease, it is well to consider the 
first cause rather than the merely exciting 
or secondary one, which is only incidental 
to the disturbance. By doing this we can 
shape our life so as to avoid most of the 
disasters common to modern civilization. 


Ignorance of the laws of life and a man’s 
relation thereto makes of him a slave, while 
knowledge of these laws gives him freedom 
to instantly accept and enjoy the fruits of 
obedience. 

The invariable cause of colds comes from 
within, not without. No one takes cold 
when in a vigorous state of health, with 
pure blood coursing through the body, and 
there is no good.reason why any one in 
ordinary health should have a cold. It may 
come from insufficient exercise, breathing of 
foul air, want of wholesome food, excess of 
food, lack of bathing, etc., but always from 
some violation of the:plain laws of health. 

There can be no more prolific cause of 
colds than highly seasoned foods, as well as 
frequent eating. These give no time for the 
digestive organs to rest, and incite an in- 
creased flow of’ the’ digestive ‘secretions. 
Thus larger’ quantities of nourishment are 
absorbed than can be properly utilized, and 
the result is an obstruction, commonly 
called a‘ cold,” which is simply an effort 
of the system tu expel the useless material. 
Properly speaking it is self-poisoning, due 
to an incapability of the organism to regu- 
late and compensate for the disturbance. 

A deficient supply of pure air to the lungs 
is not only a strong predisposing cause of 
colds, but a prolific source of much graver 
conditions. Pure air and exercise are neces- 
sary to prepare the system for the assimi- 
lation of nutriment, for without them there 
can be no vigorous health. ,The oxygen of 
the air we breathe regulates the appetite as 
well as the nutriment that is built up in the 
system. ‘The safest and best way to avoid 
colds is to sleep -in a room with ‘the 
windows wide open, and to remain 
out of doors every day, no matter what 
may be the weather, for at least two 
hours, preferably with some kind of ex- 
ercise, if no more than walking. One 

ould not sit down to rest while the feet 
are wet ur the clothing damp. A person 
may zg0 with the clothing wet through to 
the skin all day, if he but keeps moving. 
Exercise keeps up the circulation and pre- 
vents taking cold. 

The physiologic care of colds is the pre- 
vention of their occurrence. The person 
who does not carry around an oversupply 
of alimentation in his system, and further- 
more secures a purified circulation by strict, 
sanitary cleanliness, thus placing himself 
in a positive condition, is immune to colds. 
A starving man cannot take cold. 

A careful diet would exclude the use of 
all narcotics and all fvod that is not 
thoroughly appropriated. An overfed per- 
son is worse off than one who is underfed, 
because the overfed body is taxed to dispose 
of what cannot be appropriated, and when 
not properly disposed of, remains only to 
be an element of danger.—Science of 
Health. 
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Bad Teeth. 


Many people who come to me to have 
their teeth attended to complain inciden- 
tally of failing eyesight, and when [ tell 
them bad teeth in nine cases out of ten, are 
the cause, few feel inclined to believe me,’’ 
said a well-known New York dentist. 

“Bad sight is generally attributed to 
overstady, debilitated constitution and a 
hundred and one other causes, but have you 
ever heard any one place the blame on the 
teeth? Bad teeth are the direct result of 
insufficient application of the toothbrush, 
and bad eyesight, resulting from the de- 
cayed molars exciting disturbances of the 
ocular nerves, is the next inevitable pen- 
alty. That is a fact which seems to be 
litile known. 

** The other day I extracted four decayed 
teeth of a young girl who was almost 
totally blind; her pupils were dilated and 
insensible. A week after I had pulled her 
teeth her sight was practically restored. 
‘Two months previous tu this cure the girl 
had been examined by an expert oculist, 
who, after putting her to varivus eye tests, 
designated the case as ‘ hysterical ambly- 
opia,’ and I guess that’s about all the satis- 
faction the girl got, judging by her condi- 
tion when she came tome. In saying this 
do not think for a moment that I am in any 
way prejudiced against oculists. I merely 
cite the instance. 

‘In the course of a year I attend to the 
teeth of scores of people with impaired 
vision, and in every case where the teeth 
are drawn the sight is soon after either 
greatly improved or entirely restored.”— 
Exchange. 








Over-Careful Housekeeping. 


When a child of twelve years I visited at 
the house of a lady who prided herself upon 
her housekeeping, and whose neighbors 
justly gave her credit for a great degree 
of proficiency in that department of lite, 
says a writer in the Housewife. My re- 
membrance of that visit always brings a 
chill, and I turn my thoughts as quickly 
as possible into another channel, even 
though I am now middle-aged. If a 
chair in any room was left awry it was 
immediately set straight ; if a window-shade 
was raised or lowered above or below the 
regulation line, it was at once put in place. 
If by any carelessness dirt or litter, how- 
ever small in quantity, or harmless in its 
nature, was to be seen anywhere within 
the limits of that huusehold, the broom, 
always at hand, was brought into use, to 
the shame of the individual guilty of such 
carelessness. 

The husband was, unfortunately, not in 
sympathy withthe strict regime in vogue, 
so he had his full share of trouble, for in 
my presence he bore scolding and snub- 
bing so patiently that my child heart pitied 
him, and I remember that more than once, 
in my simplicity, I tried to be kind to him, 
to atone for this lack of appreciation and 
privilege in his own household. Since that 
time I have known of other households of 
like charavter—where no dirt accumulates— 
no freedom in the use even of chairs is 
encouraged, because disorder ensues; no 
flies linger pleasantly buzzing in the 
sunshine, for no sunshine is welcomed 
or tolerated for reasons well known, 
and the house-fly soon learns wis- 
dom and departs for parts less despotic; 
no children are welcome, except accom- 
panied by watchful mammas or faithful 
attendants, who will nervously restrain 
every attempt at investigation or famili- 
arity with people or objects on the part 
of these little folks, who soon wish to 
leave such an atmosphere and enter that 
of some loving housekeeper, who will 
kindly allow them all reasonable privilege, 
and who will enjuy the spontaneous out- 
burst of childhood innocence; no freedom 
is tolerated that encroaches upon the set 
regulations of ‘‘ the good housekeeper.” 

Now, I would like to inquire if it is not 
better to live in a comfortable manner, 
making all around feel at home, even if 
disorder and a certain amount of dirt, 
actual dirt, is sometimes apparent? Is it 
not better to relax the hold than to keep in 
the grip the entire family, and all guests 
who are so hardy as to venture within the 





lines? Is it “’ good housekeeping ”’ to make 


your home a model of neatness, ex- 
actness and regularity, at the expense 
of personal enjoyment and comfort? 
Is not the so-called “* goud housekeeper’s ” 
many times misnamed? Not that we 
advocate, untidiness, disorder and indiffer- 
ence concerning the details of home life, 
upon which so largely depend our com- 
fortand happiness; butis it not better to 
take medium ground and strive to bea care- 
taker without letting our right hand know 
what our left hand doeth? 

Is it not more polite and safer to ignore 
the carelessness and lack of thoughtfulness 
on the part of our guests than to pain ully 
remind them by our haste to make amends 
or restore order in their presence? It is 
wise to train our children to ways of order 
and care-taking, but if we injudiciously 
“nag ’”’ them we shall fail in our object, and 
possibly estrange them from the home life. | 

O mistaken wife and mother, such a habit 
in your busy life would be a grand invest- 
ment and return you a hundred-fold. Many 
a husband and father has wandered into 
some gilded saloon just to while away a 
few moments, until the habit has grown 
upon him, and his home has lost its charm 
—he seeks it only asaduty and a resting 
place. Young wives and housekeepers, 
even those who have no domestic help, 
we counsel you to give your husbands 
all of your society that their busi- 
ness relations allow. The dishes can wait 
—so can the broom and the duster~but 
your husband’s affection and devotion will 
surely wane and wither if you donot foster 
and cherish as a tender plant. ‘Without 
love and contentment, of what avail are the 
commendable qualities of good housekeep- 
ing? With love and contentment they are 
all important factors. Let us then, one 
and all, old and young, strive to avoid the 
breakers of ‘* over-careful housekeeping.” 
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Turkey Dressings. 


Potato and Bread—Pare raw potatoes 
and cut in diceto the amount of two cup- 
fuls. Soak in cold water over night. Drain 
and dry in a towel, and saute in hot lard to 
a pale brown. Have ready an equal quan- 
tity of stale bread cubes and saute these in 
hot butter until crisp and brown. Mix the 
two ingredients, season with a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dusting of paprika and a 
dessertspoon of sage pulverized. 

Potavo and Butternut—Mix together thor- 
oughly one quart of boiled, mashed and 
sifted potato, two quarts of soft bread 
crumbs, one cup of butternut meats, 
blanched and sliced very thin, a teaspoon- 
ful of poultry seasoning, a teaspoonful of 
thyme, pulverized, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and half a cup of cream. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Danish Stuffing—Grate stale bread to the 
amount of a quart, moisten with two beaten 
eggs and half a cup of melted butter. Sea- 
son with a level teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and a teaspoonful each 
of thyme, parsley and sage. Into this stir 
a large cup of well-cleaned currants. 

Chestnut Filling—Shell seventy-five large 
chestnuts, blanch them in boiling water 
and remove the inner skin. Cook them in 
weak stock to cover, with a bay leaf, a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When tender, drain and press through 
asieve. Add to them the marrow of one 
bone and a tablespoonful of butter and mix 
to a stiff paste. To cook a marrow bone, 
cover theends with a stiff paste of flour and 
water, wrap in a cloth and simmer for three 
hours on the back of the range.—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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Beds for Invalids. 

Sickness comes at some time, soon or 
late, to every family, no matter how care- 
fully guarded, but trained nurses are not 
always at hand. On this account it is a 
safe thing for every woman to know just 
how to prepare and change a bed fora 
persun ivu ill tou be readily moved. ‘The 
best bedstead fur use in sickness is uf brass 
or iron, six and a half feet in length, two or 
two and a half feet in height and three feet 
in width. The mattress should be of hair, 
as that can be readily cleaned and disin- 
fected. Cotton makes the best material for 
sheets, as jinen is apt to chill. Three sheets 
should be in use at a time—the upper, 
the lower and the draw, which is placed 
directly under the patient. Blankets of 
good quality make the best covering, with a 
light-weight 20unterpane at the top. There 
should be two large pillows—one of hair and 
the other of feathers—and as many small 
pillows as the exigencies of the case require. 
If a rubber sheet is necessary, spread it 
smoothly on the mattress. Put on the lower 
sheet and pin it into place on the under side 
of the mattress, so that the patient may 
not work it up into wrinkles. Fold the draw 
sheet and pin it across the middle of the bed 
so that it will extend from the patient’s 
shoulders to well below the hips. Put on 
the upper sheet, leaving it a little loose for 
the feet and long enough to turn over the 
blanket at the top. The blanket need not 
be so long as the sheet, but should be long 
cnough to tuck around the patient’s neck. 
The counterpane may be of the same length 
as the sheet and left lung enough to fold 
over. Inchanging the bed roll the patient 
to one side, putting one hand against the 
shoulder and the other against the hip. 
Roll the lower sheet up in lengthwise folds 
against the patient, put on the fresh sheet 
and the draw sheet and pin in place. Pro- 
ect the patient .with the upper sheet, and 
roll him over on to the spread-out por- 
tion of the clean sheets. Pull the lower 
sheet smooth and pin. Put a clean upper 
sheet on over the soiled one, tuck in the 
clean one, and remove the soiled one. Itis 
scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact 
that in changing the bedding everything 
should be aired, warmed and at hand, so 
that there need be no delay. Double beds 
make good sick beds, as the patient can 
sleep on one half during the day and the 
other half at night.—Exchange. 

Typhoid Fever. 

The world will be slow to give up the 
theory that typhoid fever isa germ dis- 
ease, disseminated through the agency of 
infected water or milk, even at the bidding 
of eo eminent a bacteriologist as Dr. Koch, 
who has been refuting the commonly ac- 
cepted view before the military school 
at Berlin. He did not deny that the 
typhoid fever germ can live in water 
or milk, and that when it is taken into 
the stomach with these fluids it causes 
illness. But he declared that it does not 
live long outside the human body, and 
that such agencies as milk and water are 
not important factors in dissemination. 
From special investigations made at Treves, 
where there was an epidemic of typhoid, he 
has concluded that the personal contact of 
typhoid patients with well persons is the 
chief cause of infection, and that isolation 
of patients is the most effective way of 
exterminating it. Further evidence on 
this point may properly be asked. But, 
meanwhile, it may well be advisable to add 
more attention to the handling of patients 
to efforts at keeping pure the water and 
milk supply.— Providence Journal. 











Domestic Hints. 
RICH WHITE LAYER CAKE. 

Cream one-half cup of butter and beat five 
minutes, add 1$ cups of powdered sugar and beat 
five minutes longer. Sifttwocups of flour and 
one-half cup of cornstarch, with four level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Add the flour and 
cornstarch to the first mixture alternately with 
one-half cup of cold water. Add last the stiffly 
beaten whites of four eggs and a teaspoonful of 
lemon flavoring. Bakein three layers and put 
any kind of white icing or filling between. 


SWEET POTATO WAFFLES. 

Mix weil together two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of mashed sweet potatoes, one of melted butter, 
one of sugar, a pint of sweet milk, a half-pint of 
flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, a half 
Saltspoonful of salt and the whites of two eggs, 
beaten stiff. Oil the waffle iron well and bake to 
a delicate brown. Do not fill the iron too full. 
Serve with maple syrup or honey cream, which is 
made by beating one cupful of comb honey cut 
into small bits into a pint of whipped cream. 


STEAMED PUDDING., 


Mix together 2} cupfuls of graham flour, one 
cupful each of milk, molasses and seeded raisins, 
two small teaspoonfuls of soda, a pinch of salt 
and a half teaspoonful of ginger. Steam two 
hoursin a buttered mould, never allowing the 
water to stop boiling fora moment. Serve with 
a hard sauce or a liquid sauce. 


EGG CURRY. 


Allow one egg for each person, cover with 
boiling water, cover the pan tightly and let it 
stana on the side of the range for half an hour. 
Throw into cold water for a moment, remove 
the shells and stand aside until needed. Puta 
tablespoonful of butter in a frying pan, and 
when it begins to color add one onion cut in very 
thin slices and one tablespoonful of chutney 
sauce. Stir all together until cooked to a 
delicate brown, then add one cupful of good 
stock, mixed with one t»blespoonful of curry 
powder, and let simmer for ten minutes. Cut 
the eggs in half lengthwise, place them in the 
curry mixture, cover tightly and let stand until 
thoroughly hot. Serve with rive, cooked as 
directed, in a separate dish, and let chutney 
sauce be passed. 


TAPIOCA JELLY. 

Wash one-fourth of a pound of tapioca in cold 
water, put it over a slow fire in sufficient water 
to reach two inches above it. Cook slowly, stir- 
ring often to prevent burning. If the water is 
absorbed before the tapioca is cooked add a half 
cupful of cold water, a little at a time, so as to 
keep it moist. When only very small particles, 
white, are visiblein the grains of tapioca add one 
pint of any kind of fruit juice or the syrup from 
canned or preserved fruit. When this has been 
absorbed turn the tapioca into a jelly bowl and 
set on ice. If the fruit juice is not sweet enough 
add sugar to it to make the tapioca palatable. 


i|CRANBERRY SAUCE, 
One quart of cranberries, one pint of water 
and one pound of granulated sugar. Wash the 
cranberries in cold water, put them into a porce- 
lain or granite kettle,add the water, cover the 
kettle and bring tothe boiling point. This will 
take about five minutes. Press them through a 
coiander, add the sugar and stir over the fire, 
just a moment, until the sugar is thoroughly 
melted and turn out to coul. Serve with poultry 
game or mutton. 
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Hints tv Housekeepers. 


A sharp pain in the lungs or side can be driven 
away by applying vaseline and mustard in the 
proportion of two parts vaseline and one part 
mustard. Rub it together and spread on a piece 
of linen as you would an ordinary paste. This 
is also excellent for a severe pain in the back of 
the neck and has been used with good results 
for breaking up the grip. 

A héaling poultice for pressure in breathing or 
for pleurisy pains is made of onions, boiled with 
pork until half done, then mashed or chopped 
and applied hot. This was ordered for an incip- 
ent case of pneumonia ina child, and was the 
only remedy tried for some hours. It was made 
to line a jacket next to the skin, aud was renewed 
before it got cool. The remedial effects of the 
mixture of heat, grease and onions are remarka- 
ble. 

An infant should be given no food containing 
starch until it cuts its teeth. Starchy foods in- 
clude biscuits, conn flour, tapioca, sago, rice, 
potato, ete. An infant cannot digest any of 
these until its teeth are cut. Violent noises and 
rough shakings or tossing are hurtful to a baby, 
and should be avoided as much as possible. In- 
fants should never be put into a sitting posture 
until they are at least three months old, when 
they will probably sit up of their own accord. 
They should be carried fiat in the nurse’s arms, 
as, if the little back is at all curved, it may lead 
to curvature of the : pine or chest disease. Until 
children are six or seven years old they should 
have twelve hours sleep every night. In addi- 
tion to this,a nap for two hours, either in the 
morning or afternoon—especially in hot weather 
—will do a great deal toward keeping them 
bright and well. 

Hygienists all agree in telling us that we do 
not eat sufficient fruit, which is infinitely more 
productive ot health and beauty than candy and 
pastry. Ripe apples are especially healthy, and 
children may eat them without danger. Some 
doctors say that an apple at bedtime produces 
sleep. Pears are more tasty than apples, but 
not so healthy unless cooked. Prunes have me- 
dicinal qualities which cannot be denied. . They 
are better cooked, however. Apricots are also 
more healthy cooked than raw. Peaches are 
very healthy. The most healthy of all fruit, how- 
ever, are grapes. Gooseberries and currants are 
best cooked. Figs are also excellent; they were 
in great favor with ancient Roman ladies, whe 
always ate them for breakfast. Pineapples are 
said to be the best cure for dyspepsia yet known. 
Nuts of all kinds are indigestible. Oranges are 
also excellent as a cure for dyspepia. Lemons 
produce cheerfulness and prolong life. 

Prepared floor paints can be purchased. Floors 
painted at night wiil dry during the night. Be- 
fore applying the paint have the floor perfectly 
dry and clean. Never scrub floors that have 
been painted. An occasional coat of floor oi] will 
keep them bright and fresh. A floor that has 
not been previously painted or one where old 
paint has worn off should not be wasiied and 
painted the same day, for the reason water will 
soak into the exposed wood and will be damp 
under the surface and paint will not dry on it. 

For orange pudding beat a tablespoontul of 
butter and three-quarters of a cup of sugar 
together. Rubintwo eggs and beat. Add one 
cupful of cracker crumbs, the grated rind and 
juice of one orange and one quart milk. Bake 
until custard “‘ sets.” 

Sausages are not necessarily messes of greasy 
indigestibility. Properly cooked they are deli- 
cious, and, to the ordinary healthy adult, not un- 
wholesome. Brown a chopped onion in a table- 
spoonful of butter, adding the juice of half a 
lemon. Cook the sausagesin this for about five 
minutes. Add a cupful of brown sauce, and 
allow «a minute or two more for this to heat. 
Serve on a hot platter with minced parsley 
sprinkled over the sausages. A few mushrooms 
in the sauce add to its flavor. 

Watercress saiad is served with birds. Never 
put it on the hot platter, and do not send it to 
the table already dressed. Cresses should be as 
crisp and‘as chilly as possible. After looking it 
over and washing in ice water, wrap it in a clean 
cloth and lay on the ice until the moment of 
serving. It may be tossedina French dressing 
at the table, or, since many people prefer to eat 
it with salt only, the dressing may be passed in a 
sauce boat. 

What to Eat gives some useful food tests 
among them the following: When purchasing 
coffee, gather a little in the palm of the hand and 
press firmly. Ifit sticks together in a ball or 
cakes in lumps, it contains some adulterating 
substance. Pure coffee falls apart when the 
hand is opened. Butter, when heated, bubbles 
up and burns; oleomargarine boils cheerfully and 
has a distinct odor. Tiny booklets containing 
red and blue litmus paper are to be had at the 
druggist’s. The blue strips will readily deter- 
mine whether milk has begun to sour, and will 
be hkely to curdle if used in custards. The red 
strips are useful when soda is in the recipe. If 
too much is added tLe red paver turns blue. This 








s better than guesswork. 


Fasbion Motes. 


a®e Any woolen waist, and especially colored 
ones, are made twice as attractive if, instead of 
tight linen collars, airy lace or embroidered linen 
or lawn ties are worn with them. This isa little 
feminine touch never omitted by a Frenchwoman. 
The fine handkerchief cravat, easily made at 
home, is pretty, and the innumerable dainty and 
fragile neck pieces for sale in the shops are also 
appropriate. Yellow lace scarfs are wound twice 
around the neck and fastened with a gold pin at 
thethroat. Any of these lighten cloth or flannel 
waists wonderfully. 

e%e The once shapeless and dowdy sweater has 
given way to a neatly fitting and stylish garment, 
very becoming, and most useful for golf, or for 
country. walking or driving. A new model 
sweater is a knitted red Norfolk jacket in what 
is known as the English vest stitch. There 
are plait effects made by closer knitting, and a 
knitted belt passes through slits left for the pur- 
pose at the waist line. Another white sweater 
has a girdle effect at the waist line, given by the 
closer knitting. It has rows of raised dots, and 
is fastened with large pearl buttons. Nearly all 
of the new sweaters have high collars that turn 
over at the top, close wrists and turn-back cuffs. 
They are so warm that they may be worn in quite 
cold weather, and so light that they do not im- 
pede motion. 

e*e In line with these sensible and convenient 
outdoor garments are the many pretty ready-to- 
wear hats sold for street and for country use. 
It is now considered the worst possible taste to 
wear elaborately trimmed picture hats on the 
street, and they are not to be tolerated in the 
country or for outdoor sports. Sailor shapes are 
trimmed with a stiff band of ribbon or velvet, or 
with fancy silk braid. The band is tied in front 
in wide loops. Sometimes a quill is added. A 
pretty hat of this kind is of that soft shade of red 
called pomegranite, and the brim is bound with 
velvet of a darker shade. A band of the velvet 
trims the crown, and a second velvet band trims 
the brim on either side, being drawn through 
slits cut in the felt. There is a flat bow of velvet 
at the dack, under the short brim, seemingly a 
continuation of the cross bands. 

oe A great deal of gold braid is used on these 
simple hats, so much, in fact, thatits use will 
probably be abandoned after a shorttime. It 
has already begun to appear rather cheap. A 
pretty toque is made of wide brown basket-braid 
edged with dull gold braid. The bands are 
twisted over a wire turban shape extending well 
over the face. The only trimming is a plume of 
iridescent coque’s feathers on the left side. 

a" Hats in general match the gown in color, 
aod whenever possible, in material. Velvet is 
a favorite material, and there are numerous 
weaves of this charming fabric, most of them run 
ning to plushy effects. Among the novelties are 
baby lamb velvet, watered velvet, tiger skin and 
a@ mottled variety that looks like broadtail. Chif- 
fon velvets are very good for hats. Plumage hats 
are popular. They are very expensive, as a rule, 
and do not give very good service. Fur hats have 
been noticed in this column. There is no waning 
of their vogue in the shops, although the weather 
has been too warm, as yet, to warrant their wear. 
A handsome mink turban was seen recently. 
The close, turned-up brim was composed of 
minks’s tails set very near together, and between 
each row of tails were ruches of brown-silk net. 
On one side were two wings of gold tinsel. 

e*, NO woman not as young and fair as she wil 
ever be should yieldto the temptation of an 
ermine hat. That fur is for youth and beauty. 
A wide hat of ermine, trimmed with applications 
of ueavy white lace, is charming for the woman 
who can wear it well. Two long, white ostrich 
feathers and a scarf of white tulle complete the 


trimming. 
e*e Gold braid trims many of the beaver hats, 


A turban shape, tri-cornered, has the turn-up 
brim bound with gold braid, and is trimmed with 
a large rosette or cockade of brown velvet and 
gold braid. From this falls a black and green 
coque amazcn. 

a, Oneis glad to note that picture hats for 
street wear are being discouraged. Nothing 
could be more inappropriate with tailor gowns or 
shirt-waist suits, and besides, large hats are in 
the way In street cars. That they are too con- 
spicuous to be in good taste goes without saying. 
Small hats for the street are being shown at all 
good shops. A pretty example is ina modified 
sallor shape, and is a soft gray felt bound around 
the brim with gray velvet flecked with black. 
There isa bow of the velvet,and a wreath of 
gray shaded chrysanthemums with pale lemon- 
colored centres. 

e*, A white beaver, Continental shape, has the 
same sort of a binding around the brim, the gold 
being rather duli. The rosette is of the gold 
braid aud the piume of white horse hair. 1t is 
an odd thing, but effective. 

e*%, The misused and sadly overworked word 
“smart”? might be applied to a torpedo shape in 
wood-brown beaver trimmed with a goid band. 
Two folds of brown velvet in shaded tones cross 
the brim and tie in a close knot, from which 
springs a cockade of black ostrich tips. Fashion 
writers, by the way, who imagine that they have 
borrowed an English phrase when they apply the 
word smart to their descriptions of gowns and 
hats, will be surprised to read that the English 
women’s papers are declaring against using it 
because it is an unusually rampant American- 
ism.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 


* So to keep the ideal before us in the midst of 
our common occupations, to guard the conviction 
that there is an ideal, is to preserve the First 
Freshness of our early impressions of the mys- 
terious beauty of the world. Poets tell us that 
in the pilgrimage of life we shall watch the glory 
fade away from the things of earth. But if it be 
so, the fault lies with us. It will be because with 
the growth of things we have not grown to watch. 
The halo still encircles the bush in the wilder- 
ness where we have learned to study the materia 
elements by themselves, only it is found to come 
by the gift of heaven. The sunshine which floods 
the whole landscape at midday is the same as 
that which was seen asa star at dawn when it 
lighted the solitary mountain-peak, only it 1s in- 
finitely vaster, and therefore harder to compre- 
hend in its fullness.”,—The Bishop of Durham. 








That the glory and the freshness of a 
dream shall vanish with advancing years 
and “fade into the light of common 
day” is a fallacy, and a fatal fallacy 
to hold. On the contrary, life truly 
lived becomes more _ iuteresting, more 
fascinating with every day. The romance 
of life,—all that may be included in the 
ideal domain of art, thought, and spiritual- 
ity of life extends itself as does the horizon 
line of one who is walking onward. The 
romance of life deepens and extends itself 
with the ever-widening and ever-deepen- 
ing significance of life. The art of living is 
the finest of the fine arts, and the qua!- 
ity of life may be continually refined 
and exalted with increasing experience. 
“* Moving from fragment to fragment,” says 
the Bishop of Durham, “ we learn to 
give distinctness to our ideal and to feel 
the unity and grandeur of the sum of 
being through our own experience. We 
look forward with a prophetic trust. We 
make the power of poetry our own, which a 
poet has defined to be ‘the feeling ofa 
former world and of a future one.’ Excep- 
tional occurrences, oppositions in thought, 
material phenomena, transcending all con- 
ceptions in their necessary conditions, take 
their place aa indications of a larger order. 
- - « The vision of the ideal guards mo- 











notony of work from becoming monotony of 
life. . The contemplation of a great 
ideal of life will sustain the combatant 
in the struggle and through every 
failure enable him to strive as know- 
ing that the test of abiding greatness 
is the power of sacrifice. An ideal is the 
condition of sustained action, and action is 
to consecrate all the fullness of powers, as 
knowing that life isnot asearch after per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but the accomplish- 
ment of adivine service. We can do our 
humblest tasks not as drudges, but as 





fellow-workers with saints and heroes.”’ 


And the life of saints and hero... _. 
be regarded in the light of the piu, 
the exceptional which could only 1 
sibility in some dim,medizeval aye, 
bears no relation to the modern \,,, 
its intense activities. The quali:. 
that makes the saint and the | 
patience, serenity, Sweetness, {,, 
courage that make saints and }).. 
qualities common to all, and th... 
qualities to be developed and pr; 
the daily round of pursuits. [t ;. 
essary to retire into the cloister j;, 
be a saint. Wall street has tc. 
Christian life undreamed of i, «. 
monastery. ‘*Suppose that the ;. 
life is perceived to be the essentia| 
ery which harnesses spiritual pow 
So we are brought, then, by. thos 





tions of knowledge and service ti). 

new idealism which holds the sc), 
the hapd-worker in the unity of | 
world.’”’ 

The perpetual phenomena o{ 
nishes all the material for Spiritua! 
There is not aday but makes its . 
on one for his highest and sublime. 
ties. There is not a day whose ex}), 
do not test the most exalted idea). e 
working energy of lite isto hold the a 
its increasing beauty and power: t), I 
that the glory and the freshness 
dreams do not 

—*“ fade away 

Into the light of common day,” 
but rather merge theriselves in a 1; 
splendent illumination. Noble and 
| ful experiences are not gone whe; 
have passed by. Allthat is best j; n 
lives in the immediate present. ‘The 
tiful past foretells a beautiful future 
“* Who thinks at midnight morn will eve 














Who knows, far out at sea, that “7 
Anywhere is land? and yet. a shore 
Hath set behind us, and will rise before.” Asif 
All that is sweetest and most exalte:! is ie 
in itself immortality. bi 
The Dewey, Wasbington, D. C. pr 
= AD 
Brilliants bs 
e oe N 
Weare but children. filling Time's great yo: “Pe 
. great meas- An 
ure, 
Breaking a toy to weep when it is done: be 
Out of morn’s meadows do we reap of pleasur: God 
Little to bear hence at set of sun. I 4 
We are but children vain in our pursuing, But | 
Building awhile beside the bar of Pain—. “_ 
Oh, in life’s dusk, forget Thou all misdoing. 
And gather us unto Thy heart again! 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud, in the Cosmopoli- TIS 
tan. 
My conscience is my crown, Grea 
Contented thoughts my rest, Die als 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. "7 
[ clip high-climbing thoughts, Ret 
The wings of swelling pride: 8 
Their fate is worse that from the height Fes 
Of greatest honor slide. U 
Since sails of largest size = 
The storm doth soonest tear: . 
I bear so low and smal] a sail Yet 
As freeth me from fear. T 
—Robert Southwell. Thi 
The common problem, yours, mine; everyone's, ” 
Is not to fancy what were faie in life, Vv 
Provided it could be; but, finding first Ti 
What may be, then find how to make it fair D 
Up to our means. —Robert Browning. 
“Our feet are chained to the valley, 
We plow and we sow and reap; TH) 
There are strifes and to:ls for the noonday, L 
And a grave where at night we sleep; 
But a something speaks within us: I 
‘ Look away from the spade and the clod; 
O, soul. look up for thy birthright, T 
And away to the Hills of God!’” I 
I go my way and do not care, 
Though some, perforce, I must offend; ‘ rt 
Who has no enemies can ne’er : 
Know what it is to have a friend. 
—Fran« Preston Smart, in November Lippin- 
cutt’s. 
And I, tuo, sing the sung of all creation, 
A brave sky and a glad wind blowing by, 
A clear trail and an hour for meditation, 
A long day and the joy to make if fly, 
A hard task and the muscle to achieve it. r 
A fierce noon and a well-contented gloam, 
A good strife and no great regret to leave it, it 
A still night—and the far red lights of home. 
—H. H. Bashford. It 
Lord, grant us eyes to see V 
Within the seed a tree, 
Within the glowing egg a bird, V 
Within the shroud a butterfly. 
—Christina Rossetti J 
Gems of Thought. ” 
----The snob thinks most of the treatment lie B 
receives from the world; the gentleman thinks 
first how he shall act courteously to others. 
---- Nothing is lost by patience. See how long 
It takes the good Lord to make a fair flower cut 
of a little seed; and He does all quietly, without “Th 
bluster. Waiton Him a little in peacefulness “ en 
and prayer, and see what He will do for thee Ph ae 
H. B. Stowe. One d 
----Itis no small commendation to manage “ War 
little well: he is a good wagoner that can tu! whines 
anarrow room. To live well in abundance is | Heaves 
praise of the estate. not of the person. | \ In 
study more how to give a good account of in 
little than how to make it more.—Joseph Ha! Then t! 
----God hides some ideal in every human Washec 
At some time iu our life we feel a trembling, fe: Rolled i 
ful longing to do something. Life finds its nob Of his 
spring of existence in the hidden impulse t» Century 
our best. Whole ; 
----Givea man such a heart as the Son of | Sooth, t 
describes in the Beatitudes, and a whole He, it 
verse of sorrow cannot rob him of his bles- 
ness.—C. H. Spurgeon. One day 
----He who is skillful in art does not cont Overthr 
in stipper-making.—Turkish Proverb. Swarmi 
.---Find your purpose and fling your life © gl 
it, and, the loftier your purpose is, the more > Bedot 
you will be to make the world richer with «© Little A 
enrichment of yourself —Phillips Brooks. With a 
..2.A quiet home; vines of our own planti! Then a 
few books full of the inspiration of genius; « Blew 
friends worthy of being loved, and able to |. 
in turn; a hundred innocent pleasures that | 
no pain or remorse; a devotion to the right 6 
will never swerve; a simple religion empty + Under t 
bigotry, full of trust and hope and love—«!: Oct 
such a philosophy this world will give up a! Close b 
empty joy it has.—David Swing. . 
---- We become heavenly minded by livi! Pr 
make others happy. Ifit is the aim and we Test 
your life to be a blessing to others, you are Faintl 
already the heavenly life.—E. H. Sears. a 
----“* If the dog’s prayer were heard,there \\ 
be a shower of bones from heaven.” On the s 
.---Results are not the true test of your «0 secl 
the thing is to do right and trust all « Bossine 
quences to God. And, having come to a de b . 
with full reference, then, made to God, «|: Sola . 
suffer yourself to be disturbed, whatever t! pens 
sult may be.—Selected. ¢ And as 
..--If it had been now, it might have ye I 
worse. Has God denied thee the comfo! Full u 
this life? He might nave denied thee () yo 
peace and pardon also; and then thy case 
been woeful indeed.—John Flavel. Such ar. 
ca ee RE I : — brin 
A Home Cure for Cancer. a 
Thousands of dollars have been spent and j¢*' : 
labor exerted to discover the cause and perfect * 
for that terrible disease, Cancer. The cause | See, s 
interesting from a scientific standpoint, and fro" An¢ 
fact that it might lead to discovery of a cure. 
cure is a vital problem. Success has attende! Less | 
efforts so far of but one concern, the Dr. D. M. ! Fro 
Co. These eminent specialists have perfected a | 
bination of Oils which have wonderful effects ons ros With 
eased tissue,leaving unharmed the sound. The ()!'* * 
mild and safe, apd can be used at home in most ¢4 But 
Don’t trifle with death; Write at once for free!) * How 
iving particulars. Address DR. D. M. BYE Ho 


wer 565, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FOR PAIN 
pDYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


If to ateaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 
alf tumbler of water repeated as often as 
<«harges continue, and a flannel saturated 
ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


bowels, will affor 
ehect teens. d immediate relief and soon 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
8; , Sour Sto: 
ach, Nansea, Vomiting, urn, Paintin At. 


ere is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 


Sold by? druggists. 


sand other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


RADWAY & CoO., 55 ELM ST.N.Y. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





GOING HOME. 
t time, my day-long labor done, 
rop my weary pen, 
following the setting sun 
» come back home again. 
»w no pleasure more complete, 
) melody more glad 
.») that of one loved voice so sweet: 
o! boys, here comes your dad! = 


s always there, in rain or shine, 
.s constant as can be, 

) her wee boys, her boys and mine, 
yho wait and watch for me. 

i how they shout and hail me in, 
jose boys, and then she’ll add 

y happy voice above the din: 

Now, boys, don’t worry Dad.” 


tthey could! God bless the boys! 
i'd rather have them bring 
» roof down with their joyful noise 
rhan hear a Patti sing. 
\nd there she sits as proud as I, 
\nd every whit as glad, 
rhough every now and then she’ll cry: 
“* Now, boys, don’t worry Dad.” 


If it should be the fates’ decree— 
And God forbid it may— 
rhat all these hearts should pass from me 
Ere [have passed away, 
God grant that when I come to die 
i be not deemed so bad, 
But I may hear a loved voice cry: 
“(Q! boys, here comes your Dad.” 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


2 
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TISHE THAT STRIVETH NOT IS 
DEAD. 


Greater by far than thou are dead. Strive not, 
Die also thou!—Matthew Arnold after Homer. 


Greater by far than we they were, 
But why? Because they strove! 
Refused blind Fate for arbiter; 
Subjected doubt to love. 
Feared not to fight the losing fight, 
Used all the strength they had; 
And dying left their lives alight 
To make the ages glad. 


Yet think!—though death cut off their days, 
Thou nam’st them, call’st them, great. 
They force thine unbelief to praise— 
They shame thy sluggard state. 
They live! Theu be it better said 
While each renews his vow: 
’T is he who striveth not is dead. 
Die not! Strive also thou! 
—Curtis Hidden Page, in the Bookman. 





Oo > oe 
THE PLAINT OF THE TURKEY. 
I’m an unassuming Turkey, 
And I am not to blame 
If by a primogenesis 
Upon the earth I came; 
They never said a wore to me, 
And if I’d had my way 
I should have gone some otherwheres 
To spend Thanksgiving Day. 


I’m an unpretentious Turkey, 
And Go not seek to rise 

Above my station to a place 
Among the great and wise. 

tich dressing isn’t to my taste 
[ nate all grand display, 

And I don’t like the way at all 
I’m served Thanksgiving Day. 


I'm a simple-minded Turkey, 
And much prefer to live 

In humble circumstance, and have 
What quiet life may give 

Instead of mingling with the great, 
Who will not heed my “ Nay,” 

When modestly I seek escape 
From their Thanksgiving Day. 


I’m an unoffending Turkey, 
And never quite could see 
Just why a horde of thanking souls 
Should chase,me up a tree. 
If I were full of thanks, perhaps, 
That might explain their way; 
But Lam not, and never was— 
Goldarn Thanksgiving Day! 
—William J. Lampton, in N. Y. Sun. 
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THE KING’S DUST. 

“ Thou shalt die,” the priest said to the King. 
“ Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 

One day thou upon the winds shall blow!” 
‘ Nay, not so,” the King said. “I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day: 
Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away, 

!i my tomb I wait till all things go.” 





{hen the King died. And with myrrh and nard, 
Washed with palm wine, swathed fn linen hard, 
Kolled in naphtha gum, and under guard 

(1 his steadfast tomb, they laid the King. 
Cecutury fled to century; still he lay 
Whole as when they hid him first away ; 
Svoth, the priest had nothing more to say; 
, it seemed, the King, knew everything. 


‘'\e day armies with the tramp of doom 
“s-rthrew the huge blocks of the tomb; 
“swarming sunbeams searched its chambered 
“100m; 
'oulns camped about the sandblown spot. 
Arabs, answering to their name, 
a broken mummy fed the flame; 
« wind among the ashes came, 
w them lightly—and the King was not! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


_— 


“THE MODERN ROMAN.’ 


the slighting sun of the yellow light of 
tober, 
y the side of the car track a gang of Dagos 
e working. 
“4 moment to catch a note ot their liquid 
lian, 
’ I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial 
ents. 





side of the street, in proud and gloomy 
lnsion, 
- the job, stood a Celt, the race enslaved 
he legions, ’ 

the markets of Rome to meet the ex- 
se8 Of Caesar, 

| loitered, the Celt cried out: ‘“ Warruk 
“ALOS: 

your shovel. Paythro ye hathen! I'll 

yees a quarther! ” 


* the changes and chances the centuries 
& to the nations. 


‘he ups and downs of the world are past 
ulation. 





ia she wakes! Sabina wakes! 
‘‘ how the sun begins to rise; 
~ slovious is the morn that breaks 
in his bright beams, than her fair eyes. 


‘ light united, day they give, 
‘different fates ere night fulfill; 
‘ many by his warmth will live! 
‘ow Many will her coldness kill! 
—William Congreve. 


Wild roses in North Carolina are red. In the 
earliest days there were fields of these roses, 
bright and glowing, to be seen from the door- 
steps of the hip-roofed house of the Ashes. 

On asummer morning in 1781 Mistress Ashe 
stood on the thresbold of her home, and, shading 
her eyes with slim fingers, she gazed intently 
toward Newbern way. In the dusk of the great 
hall behind Mistress Ashe showed.a crowd of 
dark frightened faces; the slaves had crowded to 
the mansion at the first report of the coming of 
the British foe. Except for these slaves, Mistress 
Ashe and her sister were alone. The sister was 


that Mistress Wiley Jones, stories of whose 
charm of manner still bloom perennial in North 


Carolina history and song. Mistress Jones was 
how on a visit from her own home in Virginia. 

The column of dust rap dly approached... The 
sound of marching feet might almost have been 
heard. 

Mistress Ashe turned to one of her slaves: 
“Go quickly,” she commanded. ‘ Request my 
sister to come hither with all haste to tell me 
what cheer she offered this Tarleton, whom I fear 
brings now on us his host—”’ ; 

The slave had scarce disappeared: when Mis- 
tres Jones, just learning of the dreaded approach 
of the enemy, was hastening to her sister. 

‘**Is it indeed Tarleton?” cried Mistress Jones. 
“Is it indeed that bragging colonel? 1 must tell 
you, sister, that this same Tarleton bears me a 
grudge—" 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mistress Ashe, 
for Tarleton’s wrath was to be dreaded. 

** When the English under Cornwallis marched 
from Wilmington to Virginia,” pursued Mistress 
Jones, excitedly; ‘‘ while they tarried up on the 
Roanoke, a party of officers were quartered upon 
us. among them was this Tarleton. On the 
night on which they were to leave us this brag- 
gart grew very bold in his talk tous ‘of the re- 
bellion,’ as he called it. Roundly he abused our 
noble friend, Gen. George Washington, more 
rudely still our dear friend and the General’s 
kinsman, Col. William Washington. He spoke of 
him as ‘ that illiterate fellow’—”’ 

“What!” cried Mistress Ashe. 

‘“‘True. And moreover,” quoth Mistress Jones, 
* he said, ‘ I hear this much-vaunted fellow—this 
Will Washington—can scarce write his own 
name.’”’ , 

“Ah,” quoth Mistress Ashe, indignantly. 

“Then, ere pausing for prudent thought, I 
cried, “‘ But, Colonel Tarleton, you ought to know 
better than that, for you bear on your person 
proof that he well knows how to make his 
mark!’”’ 

‘*My sister,’ cried Mistress Ashe, ‘dared you 
so allude to that saber stroke in the hand which 
the gallant Washington did give this Tarleton at 
Cowpens! ”’ 

“IT had cause to regret the swiftness of my 
tongue,’”’ declared Mistress Jones, “for he 
straightway pnt his mark of devastation on sun- 
dry parts of my property.” 

“Stay,” cried Mistress Ashe with a startled 
gesture of remembrance. ‘“ Hast thou heard of 
the three-fold oath that this Tarleton has regis- 
tered, repeating it till its braggart echoes resound 
from seaboard to untouched forest?” 

“ Tell me in all haste,” urged Mistress Jones, 
“for they are now almost at earshot—’’ 

‘“* He has sworn that he will plant the flag of 
old England on every housetop in our land, if not 
on turret, then, forsooth, on the ashes of every 
dwelling. He hath sworn that he will carry our 
noble leaders, the Washingtons, in chains to Eng- 
land. He hath sworn that he will quaff a stirrup 
cup, a luck drink ¢o these horrid accomplish- 
ments, from the Ashe punch-bow!! ” 

‘*Heaven defend us!” ejaculated Mistress 
Jones. 

On the instant the two beautiful sisters pre- 
sented an undaunted front to the foes. 

General Leslie was in command, and right 
glad were the sisters that the hot-headed Tarle- 
ton was accompanied by a_ superior officer. 
Right graciously did General Leslie request what 
he might have demanded from the defenceless 
women, food and drink for his men and his offl- 
cers. 

Theshining mahogany was soon set out with 
ample store. The Saracen’s head peering trom 
the heraldic device .on every glittering piece of 
silver seemed to desire nowto exchange its noble 
motto, ‘* Non sibi sed alienis,” toa ringing ‘A 
strong arm for us and a sword-point for others.’’ 

But the Saracen heads kept all to their invio- 
lable silence. Mistress Ashe also held her lips 
silent all through Tarleton’s braggart abuse of 
the forces of her countrymen, while her heart 
beat with anxiety lest he take this occasion to 
demand a brew in the Ashe punch-bowl. 

Minded of the thrust in the parrying of wits 
that Mistress Jones had dealt him on_ the 
Roanoke, he was fain now to repeat his bit of 
braggadocio, sure that Mistress Jones would 
now be at his mercy, fearing, as she surely would 
fear, to bring by any bit of her tongue’s sharp- 
ness his anger upon her sister. 

“ Here, too, Mistress Jones!” he cried loudly, 
“1 find friends of those ungainly woodsmen, 
the Washingtons. Would I could see these won- 
ders of the Western world, these—’”’ 

“‘Ah, Colonel Tar'eton,” rang out Mistress 
Ashe’s clear tones, ‘“‘ Had you but looked behind 
you at Cowpens, when you fled so unceremo- 
niously, you could have had that pleasure—”’ 

On the instant Tarleton grasped his sword hilt. 
Bitterly did Mistress Ashe repent on the instant 
of the piece of repartee, since become a line in 
our history. 

What would have been the instant result of 
Tarleton’s wrath none could tell, for at that mo- 
ment General Leslie, hitherto detained without, 
entered. 

Quickly he inquired the cause of Mistress 
Ashe’s agitation; quickly on learning the cause 
he rebuked the colonel: ‘ Say what you please, 
Mistress Ashe, Colonel Tarleton knows bette 
than to insult a lady in my presence.” 

The colonel, greatly chagrined at this rebuke in 
the face of his subalterns, laid a plan for speedy 
revenge. 

He well knew that Mistress Ashe would be 
daring enough to refuse from himself a demand 
for a draught from the famous brew, to be tasted 
only at Ashe house, but he fancied that she 
could not now refuse a request from his general, 
since that courtly gentleman had soreadily taken 
her part against himself. 

With no hint of his oath, Tarleton led the talk 
to the noted Ashe punch-bowl. He related for 
his general’s hearing many stories of that bowl, 
antique in England ere the Mayflower’s keel had 
cutthe ocean plying westward. He told how in 
America it had grown thrice precious to its 
owners, for that almost every American leader 
of the Revolution had sipped exhilarating 
draughts from its generous crystal depths. He 
told how about this very board there gathered 
around that bowl, when chance and change of 
war permitted, five officers of the revolutionary 
army, all of one name and blood: Gen. John 
Ashe, his son, Capt. Samuel Ashe, Col. John 
Baptista Ashe, Samuel Ashe, later to be first 
governor of North Carolina, chosen by the 

people, and Cincinnatus Ashe, a captain of 
marines, and besides these five officers there 
was another, a private, being too young to hold a 
commission, but not too young to give his life to 


his country: 
ae pened ‘Ashe,’ cried Leslie, ‘* the soldier of 





{ any nation may feel honored to taste a draught 


from a brew that so many brave men have 
quaffed. Now since you have so amply enter- 
tained your foemen, can you not add to your 
hospitality, I pray you, a draught from the Ashe 


punch-bowl! ” 

Triumph at the success of his ruse shone on 
the ruddy countenance of Tarleton. 

Mistress Ashe ordered the brew to be brought. 


rich a beverage, the bowl was borne into the 
dining-hall. 

The crimson sides of the bow! caught the sum- 
mer sunshine and glowed with deeper rudescence. 
Fragrance of roses, spices, winés, filled the hall. 
On top the softly surging, wine-rich waves floated 


from golden centres. 

Mistress Jones, intrepid woman that she was, 
trembled where she stood. She felt that if 
Tarleton must now quaff a luck drink to his 
declared designs from that bowl, destruction in- 
deed awaited her country and its leaders. 

Mistress Ashe rose from her seat at the head 
of the table. General Leslie and his officers rose 
with her. % 

“ General Leslie,” spoke Mistress Ashe, “ this 
bowl is the most precious possession of my hus- 
band’s people. Generation after: generation 
have sipped the nectar of his bréw therefrom. 
The men who have tasted of this fragrancy have 
ever been of the brave the bravest, yet were they 
gentle as women to the weak and the defence- 
less. Tosuch a one, General Leslie, be he friend 
or foe, I will offer a draught from this bowl.” 

Whereupon she poured a glass for General 
Leslie. While the general held his glass up- 
lifted waiting the filling of all the glasses, Mis- 
tress Ashe turned to address Tarleton. 

“Colonel Tarleton,” she said, “I have heard 
of your triply-strung vath. I have heard that 
you have sworn to plant the flag ot England on 
the roof of every American home, or, failing that, 
onitsashes. I have heard that you have sworn 
to carry our leaders in chains to the foot of the 
throne.” 

The colonel’s face glowed with fierce anger. 

‘* And I have heard,” pursued Mistress Ashe, 
“that you have vowed to take your stirrup cup, 
ere you ride forth on the accomplishments of 
these intents,—from the Ashe punch-bowl—”’ 
There was a moment’s tense silence, when 
Mistress Ashe spake again :— 

‘“‘Heaven grant that our leaders in war may 
become our rulers in peace!” Mistress Ashe 
put her slender hands about the bow] and lifted 
it high above her head. 

“Colonel Tarleton!” she cried dauntlessly, “as 
how snaps one cord of your triply-strung oath, 
so may all arrows shiver from the slacked how 
of the braggart! For never, Colonel Tarleton, 
from the Ashe punch-bowl shajl. cup be offered 
to the cruel foeman of our peopl¢!”’ 

So saying she let slip the precious burden from 
her uplifted hands. 

Drenched with the ruddy dew, her hair crowned 
with the rose wreath that had fallen from the 
bowl as she cast it from her, with red rose petals 
fluttering trom erect shoulders to high-arched 
feet, she made a picture, beautiful, dauntless. 
General Leslie dropped his glass untouched on 
the crimson wreck that had splashed its brilliancy 
over the waxened floor of the hall. 

Outside in the brilliant sun of July a million 
rosebuds grew for fresh blooming, but never 
more would any of their kind crown rich liba- 
tions in the once priceless,now shattered, punch- 
bowl of the Ashes of North Carolina.—Martha 
Young, in Springfield Republican. 





Doutb’s Bepactment, 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Now what shall we do in our bright happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 


The best thing for hearts that are grateful to do 
Is this, to make thankful some other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad 
To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad. 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to 
share. 

For this will bring biessings, and this is the way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 





_— 
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AN UNPLEASANT THOUGHT. 


I cannot bear to think upon 

The fact that winter’s coming on. 

I love to coast and hitch and slide 

But there are other things beside: 

The dentist, danving-schvol and sums 

Begin when chilly weather comes. 

And worse than all, I cannot bear 

To put on winter underwear. 

I love the cold, 1 love the snow, 

But woolen things do itch me so! 
—Betty Sage, in the Century. 


> 
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The Presents. 


Theodore was go'ng to town, to the dentist’s, 
and Dorothy cried at the breakfast table because 
she could not go. But Aunt Alice whispered, 
for a secret, that she was going into town herself 
the next morning, and would take her. And Theo- 
dore told her that he would bring her something 
that afternoon. So Dorothy stopped crying. 

As soon as Thecdore had started, Dorothy 
began to wonder what he would bring home to 
her. 

There were twenty-three beautiful new hay- 
stacks in the back lot. Dorothy went out to try 
them, but she did not enjoy tumbling on hay- 
stacks without Theodore. 

When she had tried five, she went into the 
house and asked mother if it was not almost four 
o'clock. 

“‘ No, dear, it won’t be four o’clock till after 
luncheon,”’ mother said. 

* Then, mother, won’t you please have luncheon 
pretty soon? ’ Dorothy urged. 

Mother kissed her and told her that they would 
have it just as soon as it was ready, and that she 
might go out in the kitchen and help Augusta 
shell peas. So Dorothy went out in the kitchen, 
and sat down on the doorstep and shelled one 
hundred peas. 

After a while they had luncheon, and after 
that mother said that, if she would take a little 
nap, when she woke, it would be nearer the time 
for Theodore to come. 

Dorothy lay down, and shut her eyes very hard 
for a long time, and by and by she went to sleep. 
When she woke, mother was just coming into 
the room with some clean dresses that Augusta 
had been ironing. 

She let Dorothy choose which she would wear 
that afternoon, and Dorothy ch se a muslin with 
a vine of small blue flowers, because she knew 
her brother liked it. 

As soon as she was dressed she went out to 
the gate to watch for Theodore. In just a little 
while she saw him coming up the hill with father, 
and ran to meet them. 

She took hold of father’s hand, and all the 
time she was wondering hard what Theodore 
had brought her, but of course she could not ask. 
When they reached the piazza, Theodore told 
ber to shut her eyes, and, when Dorothy luoked, 
she was holding in her bands—well, I know you 
will be as surprised as Dorothy was—a baseball 
bat! 

Dorothy’s eyes opened wide. 

‘Is it for me, Theodore?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes,” said Theodore, nodding to make her 
sure, ‘‘and it’s a fine one! Just let me show 
you.” He took the bat and swung it over his 
shoulder, whirling round on one foot. Then he 
handed it back to Dorothy. 

“Th—ank you, Theodore,’? Dorothy said 
slowly; and then she ran and climbed up in 
mother’s lap for a little while. 

The next day it was Dorothy’s turn to go to 
towp. Theodore went out and tumbled on the 
haystacks, but he did not enjoy it very much 
alone, either. It was so much more fun with 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy came home at noon, and, when she 
came, she handed Theodore a box wrapped in 
light-brown paper. 

“ [ve brought you something, Theodore.’ 
Theodore undid it. You may guess three 
what it was. 

A doll’s tea-set,—cups, saucers and plates, and 
the dearest little cream-pitcher and sugar-bowl 
and teapot, with pink roses on every one! 
“Isn’t it beautiful, Theodore?’”’ Dorothy 











asked, looking up into his face for approval. 
Theodore hesitated. ‘ Quite,” he said slowly, 


After the delay necessary to the concocting of so 


& million rose petals—wild rose petals—shredded 


then added, “ Thank Dorothy! 
the box on the step. = Wille adigce 

Dorothy eat down and arranged the dishes on 
the piazza floor, while Theodore stood on the 
walk, swinging )orothy’s bat. Dorothy had told 
get — it. 

ey were beth very quiet for a few miautes. 
Then ‘Theodore said, “ What let’s play? ” sa 

And Jorothy said, “* What let’: ? ” 

Then Theodore said, “ Let’s play for a little 
while that 1 brought you those dishes yesterday 
and you brought me this bat today.” 

Dorothy nodded. “Yes,” she agreed. She 
went to him, and threw her arms impulsively 
about hisneck. — a 

“O Theodore, you were lovely to bring me 
these dishes!” she said. ‘* Thank you! ” 

Theodore laid his arm on her shoulder. 

“I'm glad you like them,” he said. “But this 
bat’s fine. I’m much obliged, Dorothy! ” 

“Is itareal good one, Theodore?’ Dorothy 
asked anxiously. 

“Fine,” he repeated, “and just’ what I 
wanted!” 

Dorothy looked at the dishes, and then at the 
bat, and after a few minutes she said, “ Let’s 
play this all the time, Theodore.” And Theodore 
— “Allright, We will.”—Youth’s Compan 
on. 
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Behind. 


A lad of Enid, Okla.,°in the geography class, 
was deeply interested in learning the points of 
the compass. Said the teacher: ‘“ You have in 
frontof you the North, on your right the East, 
and on your left the West. What have you be- 
hind you?” 

After a few moments’ reflection, Charlie ex- 
claimed: ‘A patchon my pants.” And to make 
the information more binding, Charlie continued 
in a shame-faced manner: “1 knew you'd see it; 
I told mamma you would.” 








An Internal Difficulty. 
Little Archie Richards, at the close of the 
Thanksgiving dinner, sat at the table with his 
face suffused with tears. His mother was greatly 
troubled. With a sweet smile and with gentle 
intonation she put one arm around her little 
baby boy and asked,— 
“What is it mamma’s little darling wants?” 
But “‘mamma’s little darling ”’ continued to cry 
Mamma made another effort to find out th 
trouble. 
‘Does mamma’s baby boy want some more 
cake?” she asked. 
“No’m,” said the child, while the tears con- 
tinued to flow. 
“* Does he want some more pie?” she further 
inquired. 
“*No’m,” he further replied. 
** Well,” said the mother, making a last effort 
to reach his case, “tell mamma what baby 
wants.” 
The little boy managed somehow to say be 
(ween sobs: ‘ I wants some of this out I’ve got 
in.’”—November Lippincott’s. 


Historical. 


—-Elizabeth Bathori, niece of Stephen, King 
of Poland, and wife of a Hungarian nobleman, 
was a monster of cruelty and the female counter- 
part ofthe infamous Gilles de Retz. She died 
in prison in 1614. Ather Castle of Cseithe she is 
supposed to have caused the murder of over six 
hundred young girls of the neighboring country, 
in whose blood she bathed, in the hope of becom- 
ing young again, In 1510 she was arrested with 
her accomplices, two old women and a dwarf. 
The accomplices were burned alive and she was 
condemned to life imprisonment. Documents 
relative to the trial are still preserved in the 
archives of the Cathedral of Gran in Hungary. 
——General Hovker’s sobriquet of “ Fighting 
Joe Hooker” is said by Sidney V. Lowell of 
Brooklyn, in the Utica Globe, to have originated 
as follows: ‘‘I was reading proof on the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, and had been at 
work from seven o'clock in the evening until 
three o’clock the following morning. McClellan 
had come into contact with the Confederate 
forces and was pressing them back toward Rich- 
mond. Our press dispatches from the front, 
written with carbon on manifold sheets of tissue 
paper, told of desperate fighting all along Mc- 
Clellan’s line. Among his corps commanders 
was General Hooker, whose command had been 
perhaps too greatly engaged. Just then the last 
page from the front, giving further particulars 
of the fighting in which Hooker’s corps was 
desperately engaged, arrived, and across the 
top of the dispatch was written, ‘ Fighting—Joe 
Hooker.’ I knew that this line meant that the 
matter should be added to what had. gone before, 
but the compositor who put it in type knew noth- 
ing about the preceding matter; con-equently, 
he set the phrase as a headline, ‘ Fighting Joe 
Hooker.’ Concluding that it made a good head 
line, Lletit go. I realized that if a few other 
proofreaders treated the phrase as I did Hooker 
would live and die as ‘Fighting Joe Hooker.’ 
Enough additional! proofreaders acted likewise 
to do the business.”’ 

—tThe tenacity with which German soldiers 
adhere to the practice of dueling as a custom of 
the service is surprising, in view of the strenuous 
attempts made at various times to suppress it. 
The present Emperor of Germany established 
the Court of Honor to restrict dueling within as 
narrow limits as possible, but this court ap- 
pears to have accomplished little. Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, was a bitter op- 
ponent of dueling, and he found a means of 
suppressing it. Finding that the practice was 
increasing in his army, Frederick issued an 
order directing the summary punishment of any 
officer engagingin a duel without his consent. 
Soon after consent was asked by an officer 
of rank and graciously granted on condition that 
his majesty should be notified of the time and 
place of meeting. When the belligerents ar- 
rived on the ground they found the emperor 
there before them, and seated near a newly 
erected gibbet. Whenthe challenger asked the 
meaning of this, he was answered: “ It means, 
sir, that 1 intend to witness your battle until one 
of you hus killed the other, and then I will hang 
the survivor.” That duel was off at once. 

— Proposals to pierce the Isthmus of Panama 
for a canal are almost as old as its discovery. 
Cortez had one route surveyed, and in 1550 a 
Spaniar( named Antonio Galvao suggested what 
is practically the present route. Bolivar’s revo- 
lution stopped the work which Spain had already 
determined to begin, and no progress in the 
plan was made for some years. In 1843 France 
became interested in the project, but again 
nothing was accomplished. The discovery of 
gold in California increased the demand for easy 
communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and the present railroad was begun. 
The difficulty of procuring labor, however, de- 
layed its completion until 1855. 

—Panama, the capital of the Isthmian State 
of the same name is a tropical city of ore than 
thirty-five thousand inhabitants. Jt is the oldest 
city in America, having been founded in 1518 by 
Pedro Arias Davila, and soon became wealthy 
from the Peruvian mines. Its riches attracted 
Morgan’s buccaneers, and after plundering it 
for three weeks they burned the city in 1671. 
From the “eight monasteries, a cathedral and 
two churches, a fine hospital, two hundred richly 
furnished houses, neariy five thousand houses of 
a humbler sort, a Genoese chamber of commerce 
and two hundred warehouses” they carried off 
175 mule loads of loot and six hundred prisoners. 
Two years later the present city was founded on 
a tongue of coral rock, about six miles from the 
old site. 

















Popular Science. 


—A plague of ants lately invaded an office at 
Everley, England. Paper soaked with oil of pep- 
permint was spread about, when the ants dis- 
appeared 1n half an hour, and, although the odor 
of peppermint quite evaporated in a few days, 
their memory was good and they never returned. 
——Much to be desired is a method of recogniz- 
ing poisonous plants at sight. While no general 
rule can be given, Dr. H.H. Rusby finds that 
there are evident indications, and that certain 
characteristics often go with poisonous proper- 
ties. One of these is the lurid purple color of 
stems of castor oil, cicuta, conium, pokeberry 








and dogbane. A narcotic odor is common in 


many of the most poisonous plants, though lack- 
ing in others, and a milky juice is cause for sus- 
picion. The most general characteristic, how- 
ever, isan acrid taste. This is our best safe- 
guard, and it can usually be relied upon to give 
warning before a dangerous quantity has been 
eaten. , 

The electro-thermic fan of M. De Mare of 
Brussels consists of a rotating fan with mica 
blades carrying resistance coils, tre apparatus 
being driven by an electric motor. The advan- 
tage of this form of heater is that the moving 
colis radiate heat so rapidly that nothing }s lost 
in light, and in alate experiment the wire was 
made white hot before starting but soon cooled 
down to blackness at the centre as the fan ro- 
tated, the outer coils continuing to glow feebly. 
The heat discharged from the mouth of tl:e fan’s 
casing wis greater than the hand could bear. In 
another experiment with coils of very thin wire, 
the fan was started before the current was 
turned through the coils, and the wire glowed 
but faintly, although radiating heat that would 
have melted it under the usual conditions of a 
stationary coil. 

——Milk varies in viscosity with composition 
and temperature, and a new apparatus called 
the “‘lacto-v'scometer ” is regarded by French 
physicists as solving the’problem of a simple test 
for milk. It consists of a tinned copper reser- 
voir, mounted on a tripod with a fine, glass tube 
as outlet. When the reservoir is filled with a 
sample of the milk, the stopcock is opened, and 
the time required for the escape of the Jiquid is, 
noted in seconds, with the temperature, and ref- 
erence to atable shows the exact character of 
milk corresponding to these data. 

——A new virus called ‘“danysg” is made in 

France, and is claimed to be harmless to domestic 
animals, but fatal to rats. Bread impregnated 

with it was scattered in docks, vessels, railway 
Stations and schoolsjin Marseilles, and over a 
thousand rats were destroyed in a single day. 

The final results of the experiments will be 

eeagrly awaited, 

——Nitroglycerine is occasionally used in medi 

cine, and it now appears that soldiers of the 

British army have become addicted to cordite,— 

which is more than half nitroglycerine,—as a 

stimulant. An investigation by Major Jennings 

Shows that even a very small quantity produces 

very powerful effect. The taste is sweet, pleas- 

ant and pungent, and when a little is sucked by, 
itself froma strand the effect is a strong ten® 
dency to sleep, with a violent headache and noiseg 

in the ears for thirty-six hours or more. The 

worst results follow its use in beer. Intoxication 

follows at once, and the men become quarrel- 

some, destructive and brutal, soon falling into 

deep slumber. The cordite victims age rapidly. 

' ——In the ship-warning system of Mr. C. E. 

Kelway, signals by Hertzian waves are sent out 

from the lighthouses at regular intervals, at the 

same times as the sound warnings. A vessel in 

range having a receiver notes the time that 

passes between receiving the wireless signal and 

the sound warning, and is thus enabled to calcu- 

late its distance from the lighthouse; and on re- 

peating the observation after continuing a few 

miles, data is obtained for ascertaining the exact 

location of the lighthouse by trigonometry. A 

stop-watch reading directly in distances and a 

special position finder have been devised for use 

with the system. 

—Noticing that the gray winter uniforms of 

(;erman troops and the biue clothing of Chinese 

spectators could not be distinguished from each 

other at long distances, a German officer in 

China experimented on the visibility of uniforms. 

A column was divided into five sections, each 

with its special clothing, and was placed in close 

formation behind bushes without foliage. At 

about 1400 yards the section in gray and that in 

overcoats appeared like uniform dark spots, 

while the section in khaki and that in canvas 

were hardly visible. At tive hundred yards the 

gray began to look lighter than the dark blue. 

The gray overcoats, like long dark stripes, made 

very good marks, but both khaki and canvas 

were difficult marks at all distances. 

——Jasmine flowers yield only about 0.1 per 

cent. of essential oil, which costs $300 or more 

per pound. An artificial jasmine oil has been 

patented in Germany, and consists of a mixture 

of fifty-five parts of benzyl acetate, fifteen of 

linalyl acetate, ten of linalol and twenty of ben- 

zyl alcohol. 


sand years before there was any Anglo-Saxon 
bs Chinese had printing many centuries before 
aust played with bis blocks, and gunpowder 
long before that last great Mohammed shot down 
the gates and walls of Constantinople. Their 
eye directed their open-sea voyages beyond 
sight of mountain or beacon long before 
Columbus picked up bits of strange wood on the 
shores of Italy. They dug salt wells five thou- 
sand feet deep centuries before Solomon was 
ie coe Pog — civil service examinations 
ges ‘ore Abraham 
blessing of Melchizedek. a 








Home Dressmaking. 





Wine by Mav Wansten. 





4522 Fancy BI use, 
c2 to 40 bust. 
GirV’s Coat. 4581. 


The coat is made with a body portion, fitted by 
means of shoulder ahd under-arm seams, a plaited 
skirt:and wide box plait. The cape, when used, is 
arranged over the coat and included in the neck 
seam. At the neck is a turn-over collar, and the coat 
is closed invisibly beneath the edge of the plait. The 
belt is arranged over the seam at the waist, and termi- 
nates in points held by gold buttons. The sleeves are 
ample, fuller below the elbows than above, and are 
finished with cuffs cut in points to match the belt. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 63 yards 27 inches wide, or 2j yards 
44 inches wide, with 4 yard of bias velvet for collar, 
cuffs and belt. 

The pattern, 4581, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 


468! Girl's Coat, 
4to 10 yrs. 





Blouse Waist with Yoke Collar. 4582. 
The lining for the waist is smoothly fitted and 
makes the foundation for the full front and backs 
that are made to blouse slightly. The oddly shaped 
yoke is separate and is arranged over the waist 
drooping well over the shoulders. Atthe neck isa 
stock collar. The sleeves are soft and full and can 
be made with the puffs only or finished with cuffs 
that are shaped to extend over the hands. The 
draped belt, or girdle, is shaped to fit the figure and 
is closed at the back, as is the waist. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 1j yards of all- 
over lace for yoke, collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4582, is eut in sizes, for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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4683 Houre Jacket. 4584 Blouse Waist, 


32 to 46 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 
House Jacket. 4583. 

House jackets that combine tastefulness with util- 
ity are among the essentials of the satisfactory ward- 
robe. This one is eminently simple at the same time 
that it conforms to these requirements and is suited 
toa variety of materials. As shown it is made of 
rose-colored eider-down flannel with the bands of 
silk, but all flannels and such lighter-weight fabrics 
as cashmere, albatross and the like are appropriate 
for the warmer jackets, all pretty cottons for those of 
lighter weight. 

The jacket is made with fronts, backs and under- 
arm gores and is shapely without being tight. The 
neck is finished with a flat band and the right front 
laps over the left to close in double-breasted style. 
The sleeves are wide, in bell shape, with only slight 
fullness at the shoulders. 





~ fotes and Queries. 


THE COLOR OF THE LOBSTER.—‘K ”: The 
quest'on is often asked, without a satisfactory 
answer being supplied, why do lubsters turn red 
on boiling? One reason may be that the black 
pigment of the lobster is an iron compound in 
the lower state of oxidation, which boiling oxi- 
dizes to the higher state. Red ‘human hair is 
said to owe its brilliance to iron existing in the 
higher oxidized state, and by means of reducing 
agents, such as pyrogallic acid or nutgall, the 
color may be modified. In short, oxygen isa 
great painter, and probably accounts for the 
beautiful autumnal tints of plant life. 

THE BIGGEST NUGGET OF COPPER —“ Pas- 
more:’? The nugget you refer to is of solid 
copper measuring eleven cubic feet in size and 
weighing approximately four tons, and it will be 
a feature of the Alaska exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition next year, if the plans ofa 
ew Alaskans now in Seattle do not miscarry. 
The nugget lies on the open ground on Nugget 
creek, near the headwaters of ‘the Kuskalina 
river, about 120 miles from Valdes. The ground 
on which it lies forms part of a mining claim 
belongingto J. McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy is now 
in Seattl-, and is interested with J. L. Steele, 
Robert Blei and other residents of the Valdes 
country in an effort to bringthe nugget out this 
winter and exhibit it at St. Louis next year. 
Itis estimated that it will cost $2000 to trans 
port the nugget to the coast, and the task wil 
be undertaken as soon as the trail gets in the 
proper conditior. this winter. {n order to haul it 
it will be necessary to construct a special sled for 
the purpose, and owing to its great weight it will 
be impracticable to haul it across some of the 
bridges along the route of the Goverr ment trail. 
This will necessitate making several] detours 
from the main-traveled trail. It will be necessary 
to bring the nugget out intact on account of the 
impracticability of breaking or cutting it up 
where it lies. While small pieces of it have been 
chipped off by means of cold chisels, to under- 
take to cut the nugget in two by that means 
would prove a herculean task. The work might 
be done with specially censtructed saws, though 
even that would be a very laborious task, while 
itis believed that it would be impossible to blast 
it into pieces, and even were that done the spec- 
imen would be ruined for exhibition purposes. 
THE TOWER OF SILENCE.—“D. L.”: It is 
on top of Malabar Hill, the prettiest spot in 
Bombay. There is a circle of concrete walls 
twenty-five feet high. Inside this wall, six feet 
from the top, 1s an inclined floor of concrete, di- 
vided into three circles and surrounding a pit. 
The outer circle is widest and Is for the men; the 
second circle is a little narrower and is for the 
women; the inner circle, surrounding the pit, is 
narrowest of the three and is for the children. 
The centre vit is deep and filled in the bottom 
with sand and charcoal. There are five of 
these. When a Parsee dies he is laid 
in one of these. No one evér sees 
the inside but those who bear the bodies in, 
and they do not look around, but walk right. out- 
Overhead and perched on the tops of the walls 
are many vultures. When a body is borne in 
these vultures swoop down, and in two hours 
they have eaten it clean. Then the bones are 
swept into the pit, and the rain washes the cir- 
cles clean, and the bones inthe pit crumble to 
dust, and the water drains off through the sand 
and charcoal into the earth. The vultures some 
times become so large and heavy they can hardly 
fly. They allow no other birds near the place. 
That is how the Parsees dispose of their dead. 
CONSUMPTION OF POTATOES IN GERMANY. 
—*“ Louis ’: Germany is sald to be the country 
consuming the most potatoes. In Germany 158 
acres per every one thousand of the population 
are planted with potatoes—almost five times as 
much as in the United States. The ratio for 
Great Britain and Ireland is only thirty acres. 
The London Engineer says that the production 
of potatoes in Germany will be even more impor- 
tant in the future on account of the increasing 
consumption of potato alcohol for automobile 
purposes. 

THE CHINESE.—“ Student”: They were an 
ancient people, with city and town organiza- 
tions, with commerce and trade, with arts and 
sciences, with histories and heroes, three thou- 











The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 27 inches wide, or 1j yards 60 inches 
wide, with 1 yard of silk for bands. 

The pattern, 4583, is cut in sizes for a 42, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46-inch bust measure. 





Blouse Waist. 4584. 

The lining for the waist is smoothly fitted and 
closes at the centre front. On it are arranged the 
fionis, back and vest front. The baca is tucked for 
its entire length, so giving tapering lines, the fronts 
to yoke depth and blouse over the belt, the closing 
being accomplished beneath the edge of the left 
front. The trimming of bands, piped and stitched 
with corticelli silk, is both new and desirable. The 
sleeves are tucked to be snug above the elbows, but 
are full below and droop over the narrow cuffs. 

The quantity of material requiced for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with § yards of tucking for 
vest front. 

The pattern, 4584, is cut in sizes for a 32,34, 3¢,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4685 Sectional Skirt, 4686 Stock Collars, 
22 to 30 waist. One Size, 
Sectional Skirt with Narrow Front Gore. 


4585. 
Skirts made with wide tuck effects are among the 
latest and most graceful shown, and are peculiarly 
well suited to the many thin and soft materials of 
theseason. This one is made of pale green eolienne, 
with the front gore ‘of cream lace,and trimming of 
pinkea taffeta ruches in the color of the material, 
but it is suited to innumerable other fabrics and com- 
binations. The full-length gore is specially desirable, 
inasmuch as it gives the long lines that mean heigh. 
and slenderness, and the sides and back provide the 
soft folds demanded by present styles. 
The skirt consists of the front gore and of six 
circular sections, three at each side, which are joined 
beneath ‘he deep hems that simulate tucks and that 
meet at the centre back. The fullness over the hips 
is held by short tuck darts, but at the back by gatherst 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 9 yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards :7 inches 
wide, or 5} yards 44 inches wide, with 1} yards of all- 
over lace for front gore, 
The pattern, 4585, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 33 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Steck Collars. 4586. 
Fancy collars make important accessories of modern 
dress and, well chosen, often completely transform 
the waist.” The five illustrated afford a generous 
range of variety and are suited to many mater.als. 
The simple model in the upper left hand corner is 
made of silk with the bands of velvet and is further 
ornamented with carved gold buttons. The one 
shown in the right hand upper corner is made of vel- 
vet ribbon held by fagotting, with the turn-over por- 
tion of silk with a motif of lace, piping of velvet and 
feather stitching. In the case of the original the vel- 
vet is black, the silk white, but many combinations 
can be arranged, or one color can be used, the con- 
trast being found in the materials employed. The 
stock shown in the centre is of lace with velvetona 
silk foundation which is seen at the front. Cream 
lace with pale violet velvet is pretty, white and black 
suits many gowns and changes might be suggested in- 
definitely. The two collars seen in the lower corners 
are adapted to different uses but both are good. The 
one to the left is shown in blue siik with blue velvet 
and steel buttons. The one tothe right in white silk 
with ecru lace and bands of the silk dotted with 
crystal beads. 
The stocks consist of one foundation collar, which 
is the same for all,and of the turn-over and orna- 
mental portions required for each. 
The quantity of material required for each is } yard 
for stock, } yard 18 or 21 inches wide for the over por- 
tion of each outer design, j yard for centre. 
The pattern, 4596, is cut in one size only. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue c- 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 1¢ 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MAssACR. SETTS PLOUGH+ 








MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Best Hay Mixtures. 

Among the mixtures of grasses and 
clovers for hay tested for several years, tall 
oat grass andalfalfa; tall oat grass, orchard 
grass, Mammoth red clover and alfalfa, and 
timothy and alfalfa have given the best 
results, the yields of hay being 3.2, 3.1 an«d 
3.1 tons per acre, respectively. 

The best yields in 1902 were produced by 





out the lard and smoking the shoulders and 
hams and putting meat down in brine will 
always live in the mind of the boy on the 
farm who has helped at such work. 


Exports of breadstuffs for the ten months 
of 1903 ended with October were $161 ,000,000, 
which is an advance of $9,000,000 over the 
corresponding part of last year. The fig- 
ures for 1901, however, were $233,000,000. 


Exports of cattle, hogs and sheep are 
active. For October they were $3,433,000, 
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Auction and Commission Dea|, 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


aud manufacturer +f Carriages. Wav. , 
and tiorse Goods of every des.) regs 


Auction Sales every Friday at |) 5. 
PRIVATE SALES Dat! 


We carry a stock of single and . 
carts, farm and team wagons, and }:.- limp 
est stpck of harness of any con, arg. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


timothy with Mammoth red clover, and or- | against $2,898,000 in September, and $2,234,- 
chard grass with Mammotb red clover. | 000 in October uf last year. Exports for the Se See of Moree of any conc. are. 
Cereal crops after clover gave, on an aver- | first ten months of this year arg $30,951,000, and regular end apring Boston en, wn 
pod ausvenpendance cheerfully a: ty 
answered. p 


age for three years, 833 pounds of grain 
more per acre than the same crops grown 
after grass.—C. A. Zavitz, Ontario Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 

There is an interesting side-light on the 
issuance of the recent bulletin by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on goats in the 
United States. Some weeks ago the Bureau 
of Statistics issued some figures showing 
our enormous annual importations of goat 
skins, amounting to $25,000,000 a year. The 
publication of these figures with accom- 
panying comments indicating that here was 
an excellent opportunity for the investment 
of capital which would result in the build- 
ing up of another great American industry, 
resulted in a flood of inquiry to the Agri- 
cultural Department. The Bureau of An- 
imal Industry was kept busy answering let- 
ters, advising prospective goat raisers to 
go slow, and this is the burden of the recent 
bulletin. While it is a fact that we do 
spend about $25,000,000 a year for goat 
and kid skins, the animals furnishing them 





which is $6,000,000 greater than the exports 
for the total twelve months of last year. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


The Deadly Rifle. 


What shall the men say who siay the 
deer? Well, they should say, for one thing, 
that they will shoot the venison producing 
animal and not their fellow mortals, for 
every year during the hunting season sev- 
real amateur huntsmen lose their live 
through the zeal of their companions in en 
deavoring to bring downa deer. Of course 
this does not now apply to Massachusetts, 
which has a law for the protection of deer, 
but it may in the future, for the law re- 
ferred to expires in November, 1908, and 
then there may be a brief season of deer 
shooting when men’s lives may be in peril 
from the use of rifles in unpracticed hands. 

The Springfield Republican, in alluding to 
this subject says: ‘“‘ People may say that 
all this danger may be easily avoided by 
extending the close season on deer for 
many years tocome. They forget the farm- 
ers. Already an occasional wail is heard 
from the hills when deer have destroyed a 











LATE AUTUMN IN THE UPPE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


View of Cornfield on the Sheldon Farm, Windsor, Vt. [Illustration presented by courtesy 
of Sec’y C. J. Bell of State Board of Agriculture. 





not practice syringing the plants than 
where we did sayringe.-Dr. G. E. Stone, 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
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Current Happenings. 
Andrew H. Green, who has not been in- 


aptly,called the father of Greater New York, 
was buried from the Brick Presbyterian 





the entire campaign in the War for Inde- 
pendence, and he was the commauder of 
the Charlestown Light Infantry during the 
War of 1812. Mrs. Welch was the widow of 
Garden Welch, and wasa native of Charles- 
town, where she was born and resided 
for the greater part of her life. 


The memorial services for the Jate John 


Very trl ete sean. 
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are raised abroad by such cheap labor that 
it is extremely questionable whether the | TOP and the owner wants damages. Deer | Church, Fifth avenue and ‘Thirty-tifth | E. Russell at Leicester on Sunday were 
y q It never would if you use G] i 
| industry offers much of a field for in- | 4re sad thieves and will do mach damage in | street, on Tuesday. The sadness and sud-| appropriate reminders of his association ne ee Te ee Gieseatine. The sue ss. 
vestment by the American farmer. This the fields as the years goon. Thereforethe | denness of his death at the hands of | with the town for thirty-five years. The eruptions endorses it as one of the most va abe allt 
is an instance where the machinery of farmer will want protection and will look | a probably insane assassin made the} Rev. David C. Reid spoke of the rare worth HORSE POWERS ascend J cones: top a eran ses, we 
the Department of Agriculture is used |for it from the hunter.” Perhaps, how- | occasion one of unusual solemnity. The/ of the personal character of Mr. Russell, the animal and prevents it from contract; pr go 
to head off mistaken enthusiasm, which | °Ve" the hunter may be as irresponsible | officiating clergymen were the Rev. Dr. | and in recalling his public life Mr. Frank Thr Machines. Wood Saw Machines. disease, so liable i whew while eruptions and sh 
might result disdstrously to those em-|% is the man who fatally snaps a pis-| William B. Richards, pastor ot the churcu, | 8. Sanborn indicated that he found it diffi- josserine will be found. valuable after dria, - 
barking on an ehterprise without full | ! ina friend’s face and then is astonished | the Rev. Dr. George Webster, pastor of the | oult to draw a line between the public man Bathe the horse either in sections or ves om 
knowledge of the facts. Such work is per- | @t the result of his.folly. There ought to) Church of the Covenant, and the Rev. | and the private citizen, because in a repub- a eee. Te ob 
haps as important to the people as the | b¢® law for preventing the incompetent! Leighton Williams, who delivered the / lic like ours every citizen is in some sort a and saddle rests, will be a preventive of core. wi 
exploiting of new industries which are | Sportsman from going abroad with firearms. | eulogy, pustor ot, the Amity Baptist) public man; he has his share as one of the ness and eruptions. Price $2. a THE 
known to be profitable. He is always a nuisance and generally a/ Church. Mr. Williams said that for half a/ governed, and also as one who governs C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, ts 
—_—_—__——_— : braggart. ii century Mr. Green had been identified with others; but, Mr. Sanborn continued, ‘* gov- . =. oe 6. thes a weap ‘ Ente 
{ The Department of Agriculture is about ~ the civic life of New York, that he built| ernment in the strict and formal sense is ¢ = | ana — 
ti to issue a farmers’ bulletin (No. 181) on Diseases of Hothouse Tomatoes. himself as a living stone into the lasting | far from being all. Advice and guidance, re “ SO YEARS’ 
pruning. The pruning of fruit trees is @| Greenhouse tomatoes, like many other | edifice of the municipality, and that there | suggestion and acquiescence, activity and ree Same, a | EXPERIENCE | 
subject to which the ordinary farmer who | plants, are frequently troubled with root | was no branch or department of the public | retirement, are all parts of that social T 
sets out a non-commercial orchard gives | galls caused by eel worms or nematodes (see | service of the city he lad not touched to/ duty which a democracy more than any | ae 
little attention, but it is an extremely im- | j}lustration reprinted by permission of Sec-| adorn and perfect. He had the rugged | other institution demands. This condition | pe 
| portant feature of fruit growing. Trees | retary C. L. Ellsworth of the Massachusetts | strength of the Puritan stock from which | of public affairs Mr. Russell perceived test 
can be trained largely according to the | State Board of Agriculture.) These worms | he sprang, a character like the granite rock|and acted upon, never seeking to | ber' 
} orchardist’s desire; they can be so guided | of the New England State from which he| to push himself into conspicuous employ- T - any 
in their growth as to largely obviate splits | came. Yet, under the rough granite of his | ments.” He seldom sought office, but when ~ - _ thas 
and breakages from wind storms, and fruit exterior there was the poetry and romance, | he appeared upon the platform he carried ERS | CopPyYRIGHTS ac po 
production can be toa considerable extent the tender feeling and gentle chivalry of | the audience with him by his convincing | Anyone sending a sketch and description may dail 
controlled by pruning. The bulletin is one the true knight and troubadour. His purity | oratory. ‘He was never content, however, Large areas of lands are available on iine Southerp | favention is probably Sctqutable. “Communion tas 
of some thirty-five pages and discusses of thought and feeling displayed the no-! with capcivating his hearers; he wanted to pr gsts Lane haa Rn uae catine a eae Soul leap, Gael aeenee Jineron ae 
these various questions, the stimulation bility of his nature. No coarse expression | tell them something they needed to know, | truck, stock, dairying, pone be aeineaniae Poel oe | Patents jaken. t rough Munn & Co. receive in | 
marred his spoken or written word. For | he must put before them the exact history of | ‘9 8004 terms. Good markets. Climate mild ana ; | ere Then eet = 
i trees, the efect on the yield and all that was noble, tender and sweet he had | the matter under discussion and its present SORE: SEE SS Scientific American. > 
aig a = number of little a strong affection. The diligence and in-| state.” The affability shown by Mr. Russell a le gags = - — Lané | Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. a 
l y e ideas graph- affect some plants much worse than others. | defatigable industry of Mr. Green were| while he was in Congress was dwelt upon,| . a. HAYS, Agent Land dind ote year: four months, $1. Sold by ali eacanaaions - 
ically. The proper sawing of large limbs, |The tomato, however, does not show the|dwelt upon in the discourse, but/and it was regretted that his party chief, Southern Railway, Waskingsen aang en MUN C 26 1Breaden Pa ws 
protection of wounds and treatment of | effect of gall-infested roots as much as the| it was pointed out that in all the/| President Cleveland, did not have some of | ™ass- B & Co é ‘New York — 
' 625 F St. Washington, D.C. pou 
test 





multiplicity of his business interests | the fine qualities of courtesy and apprecia- 


he found time to acquaint himself with | tion of others which were so manifest in 
literature past and present, and was ever | Mr. !Russell,and which distinguished him KEISER BROS KEISER BROS & PHILLIPS Glo 
| e } thir 


a helpful friend and neighbor as well as | among all,the New England members of 


**hollow trunks’ is discussed. One sec- 
tion of the bulletin makes specific sugges- 
tions regarding the pruning of various fruit 
trees, the apple, the peach, the pear, the 


a, 
! | plum, the cherry and so on, also pruning a patriotic citizen, who was always develop- | Congress of either 
16 ’ party. The tributes to i 
and training the grape, also the various ing projects of public utility which he| Mr, Russell were Beem just. Few men KEOTA, IA., RED KEY, IND., be 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF W 


pursued without extravagance with UD-/ have won more deserved popularity for his 
daunted resolution to the end. He was | private benefactions and his devotion to the 


loyal to the general principles of the Jeffer- | interests of his fellow citizens regardless of Pe rc h e ro n Ss ; Ss h i res and F re n Cc h was 
rati 


sonian Democracy, to which he belonged, | political differences of opinion. 


of growth, the rejuvenation of old 
berries, hedges an 1 even shadetrees. There 


is nothing particulatly new set forth in 
this bulletin, but it constitutes a compen- 
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ir dium of very useful information and prac- 
; iv: tical suggestions. It can be obtained but he could act independently and fear- So 5 Ww 
(within, a couple of weeks), like other; lessly when occasion demanded, without | The campaign which Vassar College has Coach Stallions b 
| farmers’ bulletins, | from members of Con- regard to party ties or affiliations. Hehad| begun already to raise the $200,000 for - me 
gress or from the Secretary of Agriculture. faith in the people and was true to the | educational endowment, in order to secure Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such pn 
ideals of the commonwealth. In conclusion | a like sum conditionally offered by Juhn D. conservative figures as at the present time. an 
indicate a short potato crop in England, the speaker said: Bg Would you see his | Rockefeller, promises to be a vigorous one. oa 
owing to blight. armel — age — pel fe- — pron a conan ~ bce before tan 
TAGs licitously adap e praise bestowed upon | next June. ere has been pledged alread Ss bad O RT- - O F NS FE 
Ply pasa he ge = _ thearchitect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and its | $50,000, and $150,000 is therefore psd A L E a 
annually shoulders upon: the nto of application was both touching and eloquent. | to complete the sum required. But Vassar e AT PRIVATE TREATY T 
a y Among the many societies represented at | really needs $1,000,000 as an endowment for | _ On acco , 
Agriculture. For years the department has — t unt of advanced age I will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head. nearly al! cage 
been trying to rid itself of this work, but the funeral services were the Society for | its educational plans, for the college has pap peed phe Young Mary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot ani F 
: . sagas the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the | not now the means to meet the increasing | MEAN BUSIN SScand will col a ee erie res oF Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. | pen 
pe sw aennetlg Appears a tngrant University of the City of New York, the | demands made upon it. The New York ee ee pen 
ae ny soe dag mane ce toes = cucumber and muskmelon, the latter plant | American Scenic and Historic Preservation | trustees say that Vassar is not well endowed A B F A H A M M A N N pa 
: packages. The free seed ple wen being especially susceptible to them. The | Society, the New York Juvenile Society, | as is supposed, though Matthew Vassar | 06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. . R duci 
should: eustitute telah -quaanen at amas remedy for eel worms consists in soil desic- | the New York Historical Society and the founded it with half his fortune, and at his OSSVILLE, ILL. prs 
wheh seee ont. eateted tanta ‘tn thoes cation, or either freezing or sterilizing..| Sons of the American Revolution. Allthe| death gave it the other half, the whole I 
ecstions ef the countey which & is bo The latter method of treatment is the most | members of the Controller’s Office were also | amounting to $800,000. The college was RO BBI N Ss SH O RT-H ORNS ou 
lieved would be helpéd by the ° intro- effectual, and where conveniences are at | present. The pall bearers were Mayor Seth | opened in 1865, and since that time it has WE BREED OUR he 
duction of new crops; instead of this the hand for doing this work it is fully as| Low, Controller Edward M. Grant, Elbridge | added buildings and grounds at a cost of SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE the 
Gasinare vessive the weeki quota of eab- cheap. Whatever. treatment is employed | T. Gerry, John Bigelow, Chancellor Henry | $1,000,000 and to general endowments $600,- pt 
Lenen, Qusninn, seticheseaeibertineset should be taken to treat the manure, | M. McCracken, Frederick W. Devoe, Charles | 000. It has now 930 students, its faculty is All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. of 
i dea ctth, Meena per er , | 28 our experiments have shown that the|M. Dow, Norman Williams, Samuel Par- | upwards of eighty, and the salary account All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. . 
ihe for the planting in ae a — manure pile constitues one of the greatest | sons, Jr., John L. Cadwalader, Henry E. | in the educational department since 1886 has All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. still 
ccneieniseaidaeaine aan eth at - sources of infection for eel worms. This| Howland and Edward Uhl. The body of | grown from $43,935 to $101,735 for 1903-04. All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 162. = 
it lid mneee uaameeaeind die temaies tee species of eel worm is not indigenous to our | Mr. Green was taken to Worcester for inter- | So it would seem as if a good man’s benefi- BR ED All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. pn 
the purpose of allowing each member an climate, aud probably very rarely survives | ment at the close of the exercises in the | cence may not be so all-embracing as he We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. we 
! pqueteniteel auiiian, sd Wik Ede ae in our soil over winter. It does, however, | church. supposed, and that the best laid plans do 
diene winter successfully in unfrozen manure nial not always provide fur future exigencies. | 4! these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
, — heaps. The unveiling of the statues of Hamilton, | The friends of Vassar will, no doubt, come | ARGH Write ur foe char Of his, one a half-sister and fhe third was * granddaughter of GAY MON ™ 
nit The Secretary of Agriculture has asked| Under the head of fruit rots are included | Jay and Clinton on the south facade of the | forward and aid it in its hour of need. pina TI 
: Congress for an ‘emergency appropriation | troubles caused by a number of organisms | Chamber of Commerce in New York on etl or ‘ J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. man 
! ; of $25,000 for the food inspection work of | possessing different characters, such as bac- | Tuesday wus an occasion of great interest,/ Ata recent meetingof the Massachusetts . to fs 
his department. Stations for the testing of | teria and fungi, which cause a rotting of | inasmuch as the great men commemorated | Historical Society, a communication w: . give 
impure food products are to be established | the fruit (see illustration.) Fruit rots are|on this occasion were identified not only | geived from the State House Commiss her WOO D LAN D _ E R E. FO R DS — 
ideab fy at New York, Boston and New Orleans,| common to both greenhouse and outdoor | with the Empire State, but also with the asking for suggestions with regard to are 4 virg 
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